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Art  festivals  in  the  church  Ipages  30-37] 


wide  campaign 


TOGETHER,  Methodism's  mag- 
azine began  in  October  1956. 
CHURCH  and  HOME,  the  family 
magazine  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  was  first  published  in  Jan- 
uary 1964. 

Now  merged  for  our  new  church, 
the  new  TOGETHER  carries  on  a 
long  tradition  of  excellence  in  reli- 
gious journalism.  Bishop  Herman 
W.  Kaebnick  says,  "TOGETHER 
in  its  essential  role  is  a  vital  ministry 
of  our  united  church.  It  is  influential 
in  our  lives!  Form  the  habit  of  read- 
ing it."  Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer 
said  it  this  way,  "How  delighted  we 
are  with  TOGETHER  .  .  .  each  is- 
sue is  replete  with  stimulating  arti- 


cles and  features."  "But,"  Bishop 
Palmer  went  on,  "the  one  point 
where  TOGETHER  has  not  reached 
or  excelled  expectation  is  circula- 
tion. Others  produce  it,  but  we  de- 
liver the  readers.  Circulation  is  our 
responsibility." 

The  Council  of  Bishops,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  more  readership  in 
our  new  church,  has  endorsed  the 
TOGETHER  69  Emphasis.  The 
Program  Council  has  designated  the 
period  of  September  28  through 
November  2  for  a  churchwide  cam- 


paign.   Everyone    is    encouraged    to 
subscribe  or  renew  at  this  time. 

TOGETHER  agents  and  pastors 
will  be  mailed  promotional  materials, 
churchmen  will  be  asked  to  help 
with  calls  and  visits.  Church  leaders 
will  be  reporting  campaign  results 
early  in  November.  Help  your  con- 
gregation, district,  and  conference 
reach  its  goal.  Offer  your  assistance 
to  your  TOGETHER  agent  or  pas- 
tor. Write  for  advance  planning 
booklet. 


a  general  magazine  informative  and  vital  to  the  religious  life  of  all  United  Methodists 


BUSINESS    OFFICE:    201    EIGHTH    AVENUE    SOUTH,    NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE     37203 


Through  the  centuries,  Christianity 
has  inspired  many  art  forms  and  tech- 
niques. From  pageantry  to  painting, 
statuary  to  stained  glass,  men  have 
sought  to  express  their  faith  for  others 
to  share.  And  in  recent  years,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  churches  have  be- 
gun to  offer  encouragement.  One  ex- 
ample is  our  cover  subject — an  an- 
nual Lenten  Fine  Arts  Festival  at  St. 
Mark's  United  Methodist  Church,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  For  other  churches  and 
what  they  are  doing,  turn  to  the  center 
color  section,   pages   30-37. 
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a  child's  curiosity* . . 


is  a  vital  part  of  growing  up. 

Answering  your  child's  questions  about  sex  can  be  an  easier  task 
with  this  special  age-graded,  fully  illustrated  sex  education  series 
from  the  American  Medical  Association. 

PARENTS'  RESPONSIBILITY  helps  lay  the  foundations  for  wholesome 
sex  attitudes,  and  stresses  the  creation  of  conversational  settings  for 
communication  about  sex. 

FACTS  AREN'T  ENOUGH  is  a  guidebook  for  parents,  teachers,  religious 
and  youth  guidance  counselors  outlining  the  basics  of  a  well-rounded 
sex  education. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  YOU  emphasizes  the  growth  changes  that  take 
place  during  adolescence.  Includes  psychological  and  physical 
changes  accompanying  sexual  maturation. 

FINDING  YOURSELF  is  concerned  with  preteens  and  their  partic- 
ular problems  involving  sex,   plus  discussions  and   advice  on 
dating  and  going  steady. 

APPROACHING  ADULTHOOD  stresses  wise  decisions  in  terms 
of  sex  attitudes  and  choosing  a  mate.  Includes  discussions  on 
dating,  petting  and  premarital  relations. 

Order  from  the  American  Medical  Association, 

535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 


I  enclose  $ 

No  stamps  please. 
Single  Copy  40c  each 
100-499  copies  35c  each 


Payment  must  accompany  order 
50-99  copies  38c  each 


QUAN.  TITLE 

FACTS  AREN'T  ENOUGH  0P-11  (for  adults  concerned 
with   sex   education.)  70pp  40c 

PARENTS'    RESPONSIBILITY   0P-12   (for   parents  of 

pre-school  and  early  school  age  children)  48pp  40c 

A  STORY  ABOUT  YOU  0P-13  (for  grades  4,  5  and 

6)  44pp  40c 

FINDING  YOURSELF  0P-20  (for  junior  high  school) 

50pp  40c 

APPROACHING  ADULTHOOD  OP-10  (for  ages  16-20) 

48pp  40c 
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Weekend  With  Nelda 


By  ROBERT  L  SANDS 


Before  a  weekend  visit  with  her  "foster  family,"  Nelda  enjoys  a  stop  at  the  school  beauty  parlor. 


NELDA  ROY  is  a  happy,  healthy,  likable  12-year-old 
who  is  mentally  retarded.  Her  IQ  is  20-50,  or  just 
under  that  of  a  normal  two-year-old. 

During  the  week,  Nelda  lives  at  Lincoln  State  School, 
Lincoln,  III.,  with  3,861  other  retarded  students.  But  Sun- 
days are  something  else,  thanks  to  her  special  "foster 
family"  from  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  nearby 
Clinton. 

Nelda's  weekend  adventures  started  about  a  year  ago, 
the  day  Forrest  Douglas  somewhat  reluctantly  forsook 
a  pro  football  game  to  visit  one  of  Lincoln  School's  dor- 
mitories with  his  wife,  Marian.  There  they  met  20  chatter- 
ing girls.  Out  of  the  group  came  Nelda  who  made  straight 
for  them,  Mrs.  Douglas  recalls.  It  was  love  at  first  sight. 
Nelda  has  been  a  Sunday  guest  of  the  Douglases  numer- 
ous times  since,  enjoying  church,  scrumptious  Sunday 
dinners — even  drum  lessons  from  one  of  the  two  Doug- 


las boys,  14-year-old  Dick,  already  a  combo  leader. 

Nelda  is  one  of  some  two  dozen  retarded  young  peo- 
ple who  have  spent  Sundays  in  Clinton  United  Methodist 
homes  through  a  program  set  up  in  1968.  The  idea  came 
from  Mrs.  Marsha  Schleich,  a  Lincoln  School  child-care 
aide  and  member  of  First  Church. 

Success  in  recruiting  members  was  not  immediate, 
partly  because  Lincoln  is  a  good  25  miles  from  Clinton. 

"But  Marsha  just  kept  at  it  until  the  church  and  school 
got  together,"  recalls  Leo  Ewing,  senior  pastor.  Her  efforts 
to  create  concern  for  mentally  retarded  children  took 
several  forms,  including  a  church  Valentine's  Day  party 
for  a  busload  of  girls. 

Six  families  initiated  the  visitation  venture.  A  month 
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lames  L.  Cole,  who  supervises  a  staff  of  90 

at  the  school,  takes  a  moment  to  visit  with  Nelcla. 

He  says  churches  could  do  much  to  minimize  public  apathy 

toward  the  nation's  mentally  retarded  people. 


A  day  at  the  Douglas  home  is  a  joyful  time 
for  Nelda.  Here  she  gets  a  drum  lesson  from  Dick, 
who  considers  her  a  kid  sister  to  be  spoiled.  All  she 
wants  is  love  and  affection,  the  family  found. 


later  they  were  joined  by  three  more  families,  all  of  whom 
"adopted"  one  or  two  children  for  a  Sunday.  Now  at 
least  a  dozen  families  take  part  in  the  program,  sponsored 
by  the  congregation's  commission  on  Christian  social 
concerns. 

Most  of  the  handicapped  visitors  to  Clinton  homes  are, 
like  Nelda,  trainable  but  not  educable.  They  never  will 
be  able  to  perform  academically,  but  they  can  learn 
socially  acceptable  behavior.  Many  are  in  their  teens; 
some  in  their  early  20s.  School  instructors  have  taught 
them  the  essentials  of  self-care  and  basic  social  skills — 
how  to  eat,  play,  and  take  instructions. 

Fridays  at  Lincoln  State  are  devoted  to  beauty  culture, 
in  preparation  for  the  weekend  outing.  Beauticians  coun- 
sel the  girls  on  proper  use  of  makeup.  Hair  is  cut,  sham- 
pooed, and  set  as  needed.  Nails  are  professionally  mani- 
cured. 

Sunday  mornings  are  charged  with  anticipation  as 
youngsters  wait  to  be  picked  up  by  their  foster  families. 
The  Douglases  take  Nelda  to  church  with  them.   Later, 


seated  with  his  family  at  the  dinner  table,  Mr.  Douglas 
watches  Nelda's  pudgy  fingers  struggle  to  hold  a  glass  of 
milk.  "She  provides  the  Christmas  spirit  that  lasts  all  year 
long,"  he  finally  comments.  (The  family  had  met  Nelda 
not  long  before  Christmas.) 

"It's  bigger  than  that,"  Dick  quickly  interjects  as 
he  slips  an  arm  around  Nelda's  shoulders  and  guides  the 
milk  glass  safely  upward.  To  Dick  and  his  older  brother 
Mark,  Nelda  is  a  kid  sister  to  be  spoiled  and  pampered. 

Nobody  pays  attention  to  the  Mongoloid  characteristics 
of  the  newest  family  member.  The  bright,  slanted  eyes, 
hoarse  grunts,  and  ready,  twisted  smile  collectively  com- 
municate the  only  thing  Nelda  has  to  give  to  the  world 
around  her — honest  love.  The  boys  and  their  parents 
return  it  unabashedly  from  their  own  overflowing  reser- 
voir of  affection.  The  family  sends  Nelda  birthday  and 
Christmas  gifts,  and  visits  her  at  Lincoln  School. 

So  the  Douglases  and  their  friends  in  the  Clinton 
church  are  able  to  provide  a  one-to-one  relationship  to 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  chief  prerequisite  in  the  learn- 
ing process  which  is  preparing  them  for  adaptation  to  a 
life  outside  the  red-brick  walls  of  their  institution. 

"We  just  can't  do  that  at  Lincoln  with  only  one  aide 
on  the  floor  for  30  students,"  says  Dr.  Louis  Belinson, 
school  superintendent. 
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Mr.  Douglas  calls  Nelda  "the  Christmas  spirit  that  lasts  all  year."  She  is  one  of  some  two  dozen 

retarded  young  people— most  of  them  in  their  teens  or  early  20s— who  enjoy  weekends  with  Clinton  United  Methodist  families. 


Other  school  officials  also  are  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  Clinton  project.  James  L.  Cole,  who  supervises  a 
staff  which  includes  a  physician-social  worker,  special 
educators,  technicians,  vocational  counselors,  dietitians, 
and  others,  says  churches  and  selected  community  social 
agencies  near  institutions  for  mentally  retarded  children 
can  help  to  minimize  public  apathy  toward  a  problem 
usually  (and  gratefully)  left  in  the  laps  of  physicians,  psy- 
chologists, and  social  workers. 

"The  total  job  of  returning  the  mentally  retarded  to 
the  community  is  a  two-way  street,"  he  explains.  "We 
train  the  child  here  at  Lincoln  in  skills  for  social  accepta- 
bility. At  the  same  time  we  have  to  train  the  community 
as  to  what  to  expect  from  a  retarded  child.  The  foster 
parents  of  Clinton  United  Methodist  Church  make  the 
latter  easier  for  us. 

"These  trips  away  from  the  school,"  he  says,  "have 
been  motivation  enough  for  the  students  to  want  to  learn 
faster,  to  know  how  to  dress  properly  and  to  talk  and 
speak  softly.  And  that's  a  big  stride  forward." 

Close  association  with  students  of  extremely  low  IQ 
has  taught  Clintonians  that  even  seriously  retarded  chil- 
dren realize  they  are  different  from  other  people.  Clinton 
United  Methodists  are  helping  to  demonstrate  that  being 
"different"  should  not  exclude  anyone  from  acceptance 


in  the  human  family  at  large.  And  what  benefits  do  the 
foster  families  receive? 

"You  get  more  than  you  give,"  Forrest  Douglas  finds. 
"These  children  make  no  demands  on  you.  All  they  want 
is  love  and  affection.  The  feeling  you  have  toward  them 
is  straight  from  God." 

Dr.  Belinson,  Lincoln  school's  superintendent,  ob- 
serves: "Religion  here  has  taken  on  a  broader  meaning 
because  the  people  have  given  of  themselves  for  the 
handicapped." 

"At  the  beginning  people  were  reluctant  to  try  the 
program,"  Pastor  Ewing  recalls.  "They  were  frightened 
because  the  idea  was  all  so  new  and  strange  to  them.  But 
we've  been  amazed  at  the  response.  Some  have  said  it 
has  influenced  their  family  life — that  their  children  had 
learned  to  share,  for  instance.  No  one  yet  has  had  an 
unpleasant  experience.  No  one  has  declined  to  entertain 
a  child  a  second  time."  □ 
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Five  Laymen  Talk 
About  Their  Church 


TAKE  FIVE  United  Methodist  lay- 
men from  across  the  nation, 
none  known  to  any  other  un- 
til they  sit  down  together  around  a 
table.  Place  a  microphone  and  tape 
recorder  before  them,  and  then  ask 
them  to  talk  about  the  church — 
what  is  wrong  with  it  and  right 
with  it,  their  concerns  about  it,  and 
what  issues  the  church  is  or  is  not 
facing. 

That  was  the  setting  as  New- 
man Cryer  and  John  Lovelace, 
TOGETHER  associate  editors,  inter- 
viewed five  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference  of  United 
Methodist  Men  on  Purdue  Uni- 
versity's campus  in  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  in  last  July's  swelter. 

The  men  were  Harold  L.  Patch- 
ett,  electrical  contractor,  Everett, 
Wash.;  Leigh  M.  Roberts,  university 
professor  of  psychiatry,  Madison, 
Wis.;  James  M.  Robinson,  junior- 
high-school  principal,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Leonard  V.  Sorg  (former  na- 
tional president  of  EUB  Men),  chem- 
ical engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
and  Lester  Stewart,  university  pro- 
fessor of  education,  Troy,  Ala. 

At  first,  the  panel  members  ex- 
pressed some  personal  concerns 
about  United  Methodism  as  they 
see  it  in  their  churches,  but  they 
agreed  that  the  implications  go  far 
beyond  the  local  church  or  one  de- 
nomination. Then  they  responded 
to  specific  questions,  which  are  ex- 
cerpted here  from  nearly  two  hours 
of   lively   conversation. 


Is  the  church  speaking  to  the 
moral  issues  of  our  time  in  relevant 
ways? 

PATCHETT:  When  we  think  of 
moral  issues,  we  tend  to  think  of  nar- 
cotics, liquor,  and  things  like  that. 
But  there  are  other  moral  issues 
around  us  all  the  time.  One  is 
how  far  and  in  what  direction  to  go  in 
providing  recreational  activities  for 
young  people.  The  church  should  be 
willing  to  participate  in  planning  for 
this  sort  of  thing. 

ROBINSON:  There  are  moral  as- 
pects to  urban  renewal.  Does  a  gov- 
ernment have  the  right  to  come  in 
and  tear  down  a  community  for  a 
highway  or  a  high-rise  complex  with- 
out prior  dialogue  with  residents  of 
that  community? 

SORG:  The  building  trades  have 
been  on  strike  in  our  community.  Isn't 
there  a  moral  responsibility  for  peo- 
ple to  perform  work  in  such  a  way 
that  the  total  community  does  not  suf- 
fer thereby? 

ROBINSON:  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, we  should  not  have  the  right 
to  strike,  people  say.  And  they  say 
this  about  doctors,  too. 

PATCHETT:  We  are  getting  into 
the  area  of  pressure  groups.  We  have 
them  in  our  state  legislatures,  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  church.  They  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  organized,  saying,  "We  have  so 
many  members,  and  therefore  we're 
going  to  decide  what  the  masses  of 
people  are  going  to  do."  This  is  a 
moral  issue. 

SORG:  In  addition  to  labor 
unions,  we  are  beginning  to  see  con- 
federations of  engineers,  scientists, 
and  other  professional  groups  that 
once  could  bargain  individually  for 
themselves. 

STEWART:  Just  what  is  the  church's 
position  on  these  issues? 

ROBERTS:  The  problem  is  that  be- 


cause of  its  diluted  nature,  the  church 
too  often  does  not  take  a  position.  If 
there  is  a  war  of  a  popular  sort  on 
which  everyone  more  or  less  agrees, 
the  church  will  take  a  common  posi- 
tion. But  if  it  is  a  highly  controversial 
issue,  the  tendency  is  not  to  take  a 
stand. 

SORG:  A  part  of  our  tradition  has 
been  that  the  church  should  not  get 
into  politics  or  speak  on  public  issues 
but  should  stay  within  the  stated 
Christian  realm.  Many  local  congre- 
gations would  not  tolerate  a  minister 
who  stated  his  honest  feelings  about 
war  or  other  controversial  issues. 

PATCHETT:  This  is  the  last  thing  a 
minister  would  want  to  do,  because 
we've  got  pressure  groups  in  the 
church  that  would  be  right  after  him. 
But  the  church  is  going  to  have  to  be 
more  specific  if  it  is  going  to  be  ef- 
fective. We  simply  cannot  try  to  be 
on  the  fence  all  the  time  and  have 
people  pay  attention. 

What  kind  of  image  do  people 
outside  have  of  the  church? 

ROBINSON:  Many  of  them  think 
we  are  not  "doing  our  thing."  They 
think  more  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
not  doing  than  what  we  are  doing. 

ROBERTS:  They  see  a  lukewarm, 
watered-down  version  of  the  church 
as  a  group  of  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  themselves  and  their 
own  present  and  future. 

How  can  the  church  shift  its  em- 
phasis from  institutional  matters  to 
its  primary  mission? 

PATCHETT:  The  gap  is  widening 
between  the  people  who  want  to  keep 
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Weekends  are  special. 
The  nine-to-five 
pattern  is  broken  for 
a  while,  and  you  can 
do  your  own  thing  for 
yourself  and  your 
family. 

Being  in  touch  by 
Long  Distance,  for 
instance.  Weekends 
are  special  for 
telephone  rates,  too. 
Rates  are  low  all 
weekend  long.You  can 
call  across  country  for 
as  little  as  a  dollar 
plus  tax.  Saturday  as 
well  as  Sunday. 

So  why  not  call 
early  this  weekend  and 
avoid  the  Sunday 
evening"rush  hours." 


What  are  you  doing  1:45 
Sunday  afternoon? 


Leonard  V.  Sorg, 

Chemical   engineer: 

"We    are    bound    up    with    too    much 
organization    and    with   the   enlargement 
and    enhancement   of   tradition.    It 
ought  (o   be   possible   to   trim 
down    some    of    our   structure 
in    order   to   release    talent   and    other 
resources  for  use   where   greater 
opportunity    exists." 


Harold    L.    Patchett, 

Electrical  contractor: 

"While    there    are    some    notable 
exceptions,   our   church    schools   are 
suffering    in    all   departments 
because    we    expect   to    get   professional 
leadership    from    volunteers    who 
just    don't    have    the    time    to    give. 
We  ore  at  a   point  where   we   need 
professional    leadership." 


Lester  Stewart, 

University   professor: 

"I  anticipate  a  good  deal  of 
unhappiness   if  this   [Black]    manifesto 
really    becomes    a    demand.    In    fact, 
I  can   see   many   people   leaving 
our  church   if  they   feel  this   is  part 
of    the    demand    of    the    church." 


the  church — the  institution — going 
and  those  who  want  to  get  the  church 
out  into  the  marketplace  with  its  mis- 
sion. These  two  segments  have  to  be 
drawn  together  because  the  church 
in  mission  cannot  function  at  all  with- 
out the  support  of  the  institution. 

SORG:  Many  people  of  the  "scat- 
tered church"  have  disdain  for  those 
of  the  "gathered  church,"  but  often 
the  inspiration  and  dedication  comes 
while  we  are  in  the  gathered  group. 
There  is  a  weakening  in  our  dedica- 
tion unless  we  have  a  recurrence  of 
inspiration,  and  the  gathered  or  es- 
tablished church  is  our  source  of  in- 
spiration each  Sunday. 

ROBINSON:  We  have  allowed  a 
polarization  to  take  place,  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  to  the  middle 
ground  that  we  are  really  seeking, 
where  we  can  have  both  segments 
working  together  and  complementing 
each  other. 

How  good  an  understanding  of 
the  church  do  laymen  have  today? 

SORG:  They  have  a  very  low  level 
of  understanding  despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  church  publications — and 
much  of  the  preaching — are  rather 
enlightening.  We  have  tried  in  our 
conference  to  write  a  statement  for 
laymen  on  what  the  church  really  is, 
but  we  are  still  struggling  with  it.  It 
has  not  been  published. 

PATCHETT:  I  think  laymen  have  a 


very  good  understanding  of  the 
church,  basically.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  statement 
written  because  the  leaders  them- 
selves haven't  been  able  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  tell  lay  people.  Our 
Discipline  is  too  involved,  and  the 
church  is  overorganized  with  all  its 
councils  and  boards  and  commissions. 
The  leadership  does  not  always  know 
where  it  wants  to  go.  And,  often,  peo- 
ple come  into  the  church  on  "confu- 
sion of  faith"  rather  than  on  confes- 
sion of  faith  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. 

STEWART:  On  the  other  hand,  a 
rigid  definition  of  the  church  might 
restrict  us  too  much.  When  we  are  in 
total  agreement  on  a  definition,  then 
we  are  bound  by  this  definition  and 
there  is  no  escaping  it.  Maybe  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  to  a  clear  definition  of 
the  church  as  a  kind  of  protection  for 
ourselves. 


Is  the  church  succeeding  in  reach- 
ing out  beyond  the  middle  class  to 
other  segments  of  our  society? 

ROBERTS:  We  are  failing  in  this 
because,  by  and  large,  it  is  not  our 
goal.  We  are  not  very  much  inter- 
ested in  reaching  out  beyond  our 
membership.  Our  goal  has  to  do  more 
with  maintaining  the  institutional 
church  and  developing  a  comfort- 
able, personable  pattern  for  oneself 
and  one's  family.  We  do  have  goals 
for  reaching  out,  but  we  adhere  to 
them  only  with  lip  service. 

ROBINSON:  It  may  be  just  a  minor 
advance,  but  I  sense  that  we  are  less 
comfortable  in  our  complacency  than 
we  used  to  be.  A  few  years  ago 
churches  were  quite  comfortable  in 
their  narrow  evangelistic  programs, 
but  now  we  are  becoming  more  un- 
comfortable. 

PATCHETT:  I  come  from  a  commu- 
nity where  Boeing  is  building  a  new 
plane,  and  the  influx  of  people  into 
this  area  has  been  beyond  anybody's 
imagination  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  My  church  has  been  ap- 
proached with  the  idea  of  starting  a 
day  nursery  to  take  care  of  a  lot  of 
the  children  of  working  mothers.  It 
would  be  a  good  example  of  out- 
reach, but  there  are  people  in  the 
church  who  frown  on  the  idea  be- 
cause this  would  interfere  with  exist- 
ing programmed  activities.  Our  own 
program  becomes  self-consuming. 
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Leigh  M.  Roberts, 

University   professor: 

"We  ore   nof  much   interested 
in    reaching    out    beyond    our    membership 
Our   goal   has   to   do   more   with 
maintaining   the    institutional  church 
and    developing    a    comfortable, 
personable   pattern    for  oneself  and 
one's    family.    We    do    have    goals, 
but   we   adhere   to   them   only 
with    lip   service.'' 


Do  you  think  the  church  should 
get  into  politics? 

ROBERTS:  I  believe  the  church 
should  be  an  agent  for  social  change, 
and  one  of  the  means  for  this  is  po- 
litical. There  are  other  means,  too, 
such  as  projects  and  educational 
activities,  but  there  is  always  a  cost 
involved  in  trying  to  get  people  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  social  change. 
The  cost  is  that  the  institutional  church 
would  decrease  in  size. 

ROBINSON:  It  is  said  we  are  crea- 
tures of  the  establishment.  The  church 
is  controlled  by  those  who  represent 
the  status  quo  and  want  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  They  work  against 
forces  of  change  so  that  things  will 
not  get  too  far  out  of  hand. 

SORG:  If  the  church  is  going  to 
enter  into  social  reform,  it  has  to 
study  its  means  and  its  impact  very 
carefully.  Earlier  this  year,  I  went  to 
Washington  as  part  of  a  church  lobby 
to  get  the  Federal  Housing  bill  passed. 
We  did  our  best,  but  the  bill  would 
have  passed  whether  we  had  been 
there    or    not.    Later    one    representa- 


James   M.   Robinson, 

Junior-high-school    principal: 

"The   church    is   controlled   now 
by  those   who  represent  the  status  quo, 
and  they  want  to  keep  things  as 
they  are.   They   work  against   forces 
of    change    so    that    things    will    not 
get   too    far   out   of   hand.   At   least   this 
is  what  people  say  about  the  church." 


tive,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
commented  that  he  was  interested  to 
see  the  church  become  concerned 
about  political  issues,  but  he  felt  our 
presentation  was  very  ineptly  done. 

How  good  a  job  is  being  done  in 
Christian  education? 

SORG:  Recently  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  has  done  something 
that  appeals  to  me  in  the  series  of 
study  books  they  have  prepared  on 
strengthening  of  our  faith.  As  long  as 
a  church  school  continues  to  use  the 
International  Lessons,  in  my  opinion 
it  is  dead.  It  was  a  great  move  for 
our  church  to  develop  this  new  series, 
and  it  has  revitalized  the  discussion 
in  the  adult  class  in  my  church.  If  the 
church  is  going  to  be  involved  in  so- 
cial action,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  so 
out  of  Christian  concern,  then  laymen 
have  to  be  educated  theologically. 

PATCHETT:  While  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions,  I  believe  our 
church  schools  are  suffering  in  all  de- 
partments because  we  expect  to  get 
professional  leadership  from  volun- 
teers who  just  don't  have  the  time  to 
give.  We  are  at  the  point  where  we 
need  professional  leadership,  and  we 
ought  to  be  employing  paid  super- 
visors in  some  cases.  Because  of  the 
poor  teaching  we  have,  I  think  our 
church  schools  are  in  pretty  bad 
shape. 

ROBERTS:  By  and  large  our  schools 


are  educationally  inferior.  The  idea 
of  continuing  education  for  adults 
hasn't  quite  caught  on  yet  in  the 
local  churches.  Perhaps  when  it  does, 
we  will  have  more  examples  of  reli- 
gious learning  taking  place  among 
adults. 

STEWART:  I  have  been  working 
with  seventh  and  eighth-grade  stu- 
dents, and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
what  has  been  said.  I  think  we  are 
not  really  meeting  their  needs. 

Are  the  churches  reaching  young 
people? 

STEWART:  In  one  church  I  have 
observed  recently,  I  feel  very  little  is 
being  done.  We  do  not  offer  much 
challenge  to  youth. 

ROBINSON:  It's  true  that  our  pro- 
grams are  not  very  attractive  to  the 
young  people,  but  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, too.  They  want  to  be  in 
on  the  planning.  I  know  of  one 
church  where  youth  were  in  on  coun- 
cil meetings  to  plan  a  retreat,  and 
they  were  quite  excited  about  it.  But 
when  it  was  held,  not  many  showed 
up.  They  had  all  kinds  of  excuses.  So 
participation  in  the  planning  alone  is 
not  the  whole  answer. 

What  can  the  church  say  or  do 
about  campus  unrest? 

PATCHETT:  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  church-oriented  young  people  are 
involved.  I  rather  suspect  that  not 
very  many  are.  I  don't  know  anybody 
in  my  church  who  is  involved,  and  I 
don't  think  the  church  has  any  direct 
responsibility   in   this   area. 

ROBINSON:  Well,  I  disagree 
wholeheartedly,  and  I  would  hope 
that  Christian-trained  young  people 
would  be  the  first  to  take  action 
against  injustice  and  to  demand 
change.  I'm  not  talking  about  de- 
structiveness,  but  even  that  is  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  response  of 
some  administrators.  I  know  of  a  case 
which  began  with  letters  of  protest 
to  an  administration.  After  eight  let- 
ters, all  of  which  were  ignored,  the  re- 
action came. 

ROBERTS:  Out  of  the  kind  of 
churches  we  have,  many  of  our  cam- 
pus youth  are  not  involved.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  the  social  issues 
and  are  not  leading  the  way  to  effec- 
tive social  change.  But  there  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  church.  The  campus 
church  often  is  concerned  and  in- 
volved in  campus  unrest,  and  many 
of  these  churches  are  serving  as 
media  for  dialogue  between  students 
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and  other  groups.  The  local  church 
frequently  tends  to  misunderstand  its 
youth  who  are  rebelling  on  campus, 
and  there  is  a  major  educational  task 
here  for  the  campus  church  to  relate 
to  the  church  back  home.  The  tradi- 
tional theology  of  the  church  does  not 
look  relevant  to  many  students  on 
campus,  but  the  "process"  theology 
of  the  students  is  more  acceptable. 

PATCHETT:  Most  kids  I  know  are 
so  busy  trying  to  get  their  grades  up 
that  they  could  not  care  less  what  is 
going  on  in  the  university  adminis- 
tration. They  think  the  system  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  is  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  their  needs.  If 
they  are  going  to  get  a  degree,  they 
comply. 

ROBINSON:  Most  kids  who  go  to 
college  are  told,  "Go  to  college,  be 
good,  follow  the  line,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  good  job  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  take  your  place  in  society 
as  it  exists."  Other  students  accuse 
these  of  having  been  bribed  by  the 
establishment. 

In  view  of  outside  pressure  from 
the  Black  Manifesto  and  inside 
pressure  from  the  Fund  for  Recon- 
ciliation for  the  church  to  reorder 
its  priorities,  what  would  you  like 
to  see  the  church  do? 

ROBINSON:  In  relation  to  the 
Black  Manifesto,  many  people  believe 
that  there  should  be  an  orderly  way 
of  correcting  past  injustices,  and  this 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  church  people  will  see  the  essen- 
tial practicality  of  the  plan.  We 
ought  to  document  this  so  that  people 
can  see  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Some- 
times changes  can  come  about  only 
through  some  dramatic  confrontation. 
That  is  what  the  Black  Manifesto  is. 
People  are  being  asked  to  put  their 
money  on  the  line. 

SORG:  We  are  bound  up  with  too 
much  organization  and  with  the  en- 
largement and  enhancement  of  tra- 
dition. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  trim 
down  some  of  our  structure  in  order 
to  release  talent  and  other  resources 
for  use  where  greater  opportunity 
exists  and  greater  good  can  be  done. 
We  need  to  look  at  our  whole  struc- 
ture, both  denominationally  and  lo- 
cally, and  cut  out  those  things  that  we 
don't  really  need. 

ROBERTS:  Some  of  the  traditional 
ministries  of  the  church,  in  education, 
in  health,  and  other  areas,  have  been 
taken  over  by  other  sectors  of  society. 
It  deserves  at  least  some  serious  ques- 
tioning as  to  whether  the  church's  role 
is  any  longer  essential  in  these  areas. 
We  ought  to  question  our  expenditure 


for  buildings.  And  some  of  the  work 
done  by  professional  staff  within  our 
churches  might  be  taken  over  as  lay 
functions. 

PATCHETT:  One  of  the  biggest 
areas  for  improvement  is  in  business 
administration.  We  have  come  to  the 
place  where  the  business  of  the 
church  needs  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  those  with  special  skills  and  train- 
ing in  this  field. 

Do  you  think  laymen  will  hold 
back  on  their  giving  because  of  the 
Black  Manifesto? 

SORG:  There  is  already  evidence 
of  that,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  result  of 
not  understanding  what  this  really 
means.  All  they  can  see  is  the  demand 
and  not  the  need. 

ROBINSON:  Many  churches  will 
tread  lightly  on  the  manifesto  because 
they  are  under  pressure  not  to  do 
anything  that  will  affect  giving. 

STEWART:  I  anticipate  a  good 
deal  of  unhappiness  if  this  manifesto 
really  becomes  a  demand  in  my  re- 
gion. Many  people  object  to  it.  In 
fact,  I  can  see  many  people  leaving 
the  church  if  they  feel  this  is  a  part 
of  the  demand  of  the  church.  They 
prefer  to  give  to  things  in  their  own 
communities  that  they  can  see. 

How  wide  is  the  clergy-laity  gap 
in  our  church? 

SORG:  One  basis  for  whatever  gap 
exists  is  that  the  laity  put  the  clergy 
in  a  special  class.  They  think  of  the 
clergy  as  being  superhuman,  not 
being  tempted  as  everybody  else  is, 
and  possibly  having  greater  personal 
control.  Making  semigods  out  of  them 
really  isolates  them,  and  they  never 
become  a  part  of  the  congregation. 

PATCHETT:  Well,  this  works  both 
ways.  The  minister  no  doubt  is  a  lone- 
some person,  but  this  is  just  an  occu- 
pational hazard.  One  young  minis- 
ter, who  came  out  of  seminary  not 
long  ago,  spoke  at  a  men's  club.  He 
said,  "I  want  to  smoke,  drink,  swear, 
and  be  able  to  do  anything  just  like 
the  rest  of  you,  and  I  don't  think  I 
should  be  set  up  on  a  pedestal."  But 
this  is  not  what  laymen  want.  He  was 
verbally  torn  limb  from  limb  because 
he  said  that  he  wanted  to  be  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  fellows.  There  are  two 
ways  of  getting  people  together.  You 
either  go  down  with  both,  or  you  go 
up  with  one.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
a  minister  ought  to  be  on  a  pedestal. 
If  he  isn't  just  a  little  bit  better  than 
I  am,  he  shouldn't  be  a  minister. 

ROBINSON:  I  think  of  the  minister 
as  a  religious  counselor,  instead  of  a 
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a  report  to  concerned  laymen . . . 


How  thoughtful  are  you 
about  your  minister's  time? 


While  most  Americans  today  are  enjoying 
shorter  and  shorter  work  hours  with  more  lei- 
sure time,  how  is  your  minister  faring? 

Clergymen  are  averaging  a  70  hour  work  week 
and  still  not  finding  sufficient  time  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  their  responsibilities! 

According  to  Ministers  Life  and  Casualty 
Union's  third  national  survey  of  Protestant 
ministers,  large  percentages  of  clergymen  report 
too  little  time  for  even  their  basic  responsibil- 
ities. For  instance: 

89%  of  all  ministers  report  needing 
more  time  for  study  and  prayer;  42  % 
for  visiting  the  sick;  46%  for  counsel- 
ing; 56%  for  youth  work;  73%  for 
preparing  sermons  and  services. 

Of  course,  the  minister's  wife  would  like  him 
to  find  more  time  too,  for  his  family.  But  just 


finding  time  to  do  his  job  gets  more  difficult 
every  day  for  most  ministers. 

What  can  you,  a  layman,  do  to  help?  A 
couple  of  things.  One  is  to  make  fewer  demands 
on  your  minister's  time.  Think  before  you  re- 
quest his  presence  at  every  women's  society 
meeting,  young  people's  picnic,  men's  club  func- 
tion, church  basketball  game — or  before  you 
ask  him  to  give  an  invocation  at  a  banquet. 

Another  way  to  help  would  be  to  find  ways 
to  assist  your  minister  with  the  church's  ad- 
ministration and  organization  tasks.  This  is  a 
most  time-consuming  function,  according  to 
the  survey.  Finally,  you  can  aid  by  just  being 
aware  of  the  "time"  problem  your  minister 
may  have. 

As  a  thoughtful  layman,  you  may  find  other 
ways  to  free  your  minister  for  his  most  im- 
portant responsibilities.  Will  you  help? 


Reprints  of  this  public  service  message,  or  a  booklet  with 
the  total  survey  results,  are  available  on  request. 
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Guatemala:  World  Neighbors'  President  and  Founder,  Dr.  John  L. 
Peters,  congratulates  Pedro  (center)  on  his  fine  chickens.  This  is  part 
of  the  Chimaltenango  Project,  in  an  area  containing  645,000  persons, 
much  of  which  is  open  only  to  foot  travel  or  horseback  most  of  the 
year. 

Will  Chickens  Save  the  World? 


Well,  not  exactly.  But  for  Pedro,  a 
few  chickens  saved  his  world.  Pedro 
has  three  children,  no  education,  a  few 
acres  of  ground  to  farm,  barely  sur- 
vives. 

Here  is  what  chickens  did  for  Pedro: 
as  a  part  of  our  Chimaltenango  project, 
we  loaned  him  the  money  to  buy  a 
flock  of  chickens,  and  our  field  worker 
patiently  taught  him  how  to  tend  his 
baby  chicks,  and  later  prepare  them  for 
marketing. 

Soon  Pedro  will  be  able  to  increase 
his  flock.  Then  with  a  little  money  to 
buy  fertilizer  and  better  seed,  he  will 
double  his  crops  and  try  raising  rabbits 
and  apples  on  his  once  primitive  farm. 

And — vital  to  his  family — his  child- 
ren are  now  eating  meat  and  eggx, 
receiving  precious  protein  .  .  .  and  Ped- 
ro has  confidence  that  he  can  help 
himself,  thanks  to  the  help  of  World 
Neighbors. 

Tn  the  little  community 
lives  in  Guatemala  corn  is 
crop — has  been  for  centuries.  But  the 
soil  is  worn  out  and  corn  has  little 
protein.   So    50%    of   the   children    die 


where    he 
the    main 


before  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  and 
nearly  everyone  suffers  from  protein 
deficiency. 

World  Neighbors  has  been  working 
in  such  less  developed  areas  since  1952, 
implanting  the  self-help  desire,  not  pass- 
ing out  free  soup. 

Our  job  is  to  help  a  man  like  Pedro 
want  to  better  himself,  and  then  show 
him  how  it  can  be  done  through  rotat- 
ing loans,  disease  control,  proper  use 
of  fertilizers,  diet,  sanitation,  vaccina- 
tions, animal  care  .  .  . 

Your  $10  or  $100  "invested"  in 
World  Neighbors  multiplies,  works  hard 
...  as  a  hand  up,  not  a  handout,  im- 
planting the  self  help  incentive. 

Won't  you  join  with  a  small,  but 
thoughtful  number  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals, who  support  our  work,  and 
receive  special  reports  of  projects  in 
21  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America? 

We  probably  won't  save  the  world 
from  hunger  and  poverty,  but  here  and 
there  our  workers  are  turning  on  lights 
in  dark  corners  of  the  globe. 


]   Yes,  I  want  to  "invest"  in  your  self-help  program. 
Here  is  my  contribution  of  $ 

]    Please    send    information    about    your    color,    sound    film,    A    HAND    UP,    for    an    inter- 
national  relations  program. 

NAME   , . . 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE- 


ZIP. 


Your  gift  is  tax  deductible. 

WORLD  NEIGHBORS 

5116  N.  Portland,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73112 

Registered  witll  the  United  States  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 


boss.  He  is  certainly  a  leader — we 
can't  get  away  from  that.  We  require 
of  preachers  things  that  are  not  re- 
quired of  all  of  us.  He  has  to  be  a 
step  ahead  of  the  people,  but  not  too 
far,  or  he  loses  contact.  □ 


LAYMEN   CONTRACT 
FOR   1973   CONFERENCE 

There  will  be  at  least  one  more 
quadrennial  conference  of  United 
Methodist  laymen  though  this  sum- 
mer's gathering  attracted  400  few- 
er than  the  5,000  capacity  of  Pur- 
due University's  sprawling  campus 
at  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  even  after 
at  least  two  registration  deadline 
extensions. 

General  Board  of  the  Laity  offi- 
cials said  a  contract  binds  the 
board  to  stage  a  1973  conference 
at  Purdue.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  the  1969  attendance  of  4,600, 
though  down  from  the  4,800  four 
years  earlier  in  the  same  location, 
must  be  added  to  the  1,200  who 
attended  a  men's  conference  in  the 
former  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  before  the  1968  merger 
with  the  former  Methodist  Church. 
Thus  the  two  rallies  in  the  current 
quadrennium  attracted  some  5,800 
men. 

Purdue  1969  was  a  skilled  mix- 
ture of  proven  and  untested  pro- 
gram elements.  Traditional  was  the 
lusty  evangelisticlike  singing,  led, 
at  various  times,  by  two  Texans, 
by  the  Board  of  Evangelism's  folk- 
singing  duo,  and  by  a  concert  so- 
prano. Also  traditional  were  Bible 
study  led  by  a  bishop,  the  final 
Sunday  morning  sermon  by  an- 
other bishop,  and  inspirational 
"fight  'em"  talks  delivered,  inter- 
estingly, by  non-United  Methodists. 

There  also  were  a  closing  Com- 
munion service  buttressed  by  a 
dramatized  version  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  painting  The  Last  Supper;  a 
live  drama  depicting  the  "cages" 
of  mankind;  and  a  multimedia  ex- 
plosion of  "issues  of  the  '70s"  in- 
cluding air  pollution  and  popula- 
tion control. 

The  men's  multitude  found  more 
women  as  program  leaders  than 
before.  Program  planners  explained 
this  was  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
that  "the  laity"  recognizes  no  sex- 
ual barriers.  Purdue  '73  may  find 
an  even  more  generous  mix. 

— John   A.    Lovelace 
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THE  CHURCH   IN  ACTION 


In  Gainesville,  6a.: 


Christian  Study- 
Five  Days 
A  Week 


WHILE  SOME  church  educators  see  the  church 
school  as  a  dying  cause,  others  see  ways  to 
enhance  it  through  additional  study  sessions 
for  most  age  groups  on  weekday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  and  on  a  shared-time  or  released-time 
basis  during  public  school   hours. 

Faced  with  declining  enrollments  in  church 
school  classes,  rising  costs  for  brick  and  mortar,  the 
uneconomical  once-a-week  use  of  expensive  facili- 
ties, and  too  little  time  on  Sundays,  churches  are 
showing  renewed  interest  in  weekday  Christian 
education  to  supplement,  but  not  supplant,  Sunday 
programs. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  of  upgrading  the 
quality  of  Christian  learning  for  both  children  and 
adults  has  been  developed  by  Christian  Education 


Centers,  Inc.,  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  60  miles  north- 
east of  Atlanta.  The  nonprofit  corporation  last 
spring  completed  its  first  semester's  work  in  a  new 
$75,000  interdenominational  Christian  Study  Cen- 
ter, which  this  September  begins  its  first  full  year 
of  released-time  studies  for  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  students. 

Other  new  shared-time  or  after-school  Christian 
education  programs  are  underway  or  planned  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation.  One  is  in  Bennington, 
Vt.,  where  United  Methodists  are  participating  in 
after-school  classes  for  children  and  evening  classes 
for  adults.  Various  other  plans  are  being  tried  at 
Swanton,  Vt.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Vermillion,  S.Dak., 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Four  churches  are  pioneering,  through  the  cen- 
ter at  Gainesville,  in  what  is  probably  the  first 
successful  program  of  religion  classes  in  a  building 
separate  from  but  adjacent  to  public  high  schools, 
on  a  five-day-a-week  basis. 

While  the  released-time  principle  is  not  new,  the 
legal  right  of  public  schools  to  adjust  their  sched- 
ules for  children  to  study  religion  courses  volun- 
tarily— but  not  on  school  property  or  with  school 
faculty — now  is  more  generally  recognized  than 
before,  even  by  hard-core  church-state  separation- 
ists,  according  to  the  Rev.  J.  Blaine  Fister  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches'  Educational  Develop- 
ment Department. 

Commenting  on  the  upsurge  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  many  churches  in  using  after-school  hours 
for  Christian  education,  he  says,  "Some  churchmen 
are  disenchanted  with  Sunday  school   as  the  pri- 


77ie  Rev.  /.  IV.  Stonebraker  directs  the  new  ecumenical  center  for  weekday  Christian  educath 
just  across  the  way  from  senior  and  junior-high  buildings  in  Gainesville,  Ca. 
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I  have  $1,000.00  to  invest. 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  trusted 
friend.  I  now  have  one  of  your  Annui- 
ties which  I  took  out  10  years  ago.  It 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me— 
the  prompt,  regular  payments  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  a  continuing 
part  in  spreading  God's  word. 

I  don't  know  much  about  invest- 
ments and  frankly,  I  don't  want  the 
worry  of  managing  my  money.  But  I 
need  as  much  income  as  possible.  I  see 
that  you  are  now  paying  higher  rates 
on  your  Annuity  Agreements.  If  I  take 
another  Annuity,  am  I  eligible  for  the 
higher  rates? 

A  Satisfied  Annuitant 

Dear  Satisfied: 

Yes,  a  new  Annuity  will  be  written  at 
the  higher  rates.  It  will  give  you: 

■  An  even  higher  guaranteed  income 
for  life— including  income  for  a  sur- 
vivor, if  you  wish 

■  Up  to  8%,  depending  on  your  pres- 
ent age 

■  Immediate  tax  deductions  this  year, 
and  a  regular  annual  income  largely 
tax  free 

■  The  spiritual  satisfaction  of  helping 
the  Society  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
translations  in  hundreds  more  lan- 
guages and  dialects-for  the  150 
countries  and  areas  it  serves 

Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 


American  Bible  Society  T-109 

1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  new 
annuity  rates  and  free  booklet  "A  Gift  that 
Lives." 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


Stale- 


-Zip- 


Dote  of  Birth_ 


Wontli  Day  Yeor 

I  do  □  do  not  □  have  an  A.B.S.  Annuity 


mary  place  to  put  our  hopes  for 
Christian  education.  While  it  serves 
the  function  of  gathering  children  in 
a  Christian  atmosphere,  much  more 
time  is  needed  for  the  kind  of  study 
and  research  in  Christian  learning 
that  would  match  what  the  students 
get  in  public  schools." 

The  idea  for  the  center  in  Gaines- 
ville grew  out  of  a  suggestion  by  a 
Presbyterian  layman  who  felt  that  if 
his  church  was  really  serious  about 
teaching  religion  to  its  young  people, 
it  ought  to  consider  weekday  Chris- 
tian education.  His  minister  pre- 
sented the  idea  to  the  church's  gov- 
erning board,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  study  it. 

Sam  Harben,  a  young  lawyer  who 
landed  on  the  committee,  took  the 
ball  and  ran  with  it.  The  committee's 
study  showed  that  only  one  fourth 
of  the  church's  adults  and  less  than 
half  of  its  young  people  were  en- 
rolled in  the  church  school.  To  find 
out  what  other  churches  were  doing, 
Harben  attended  a  National  Council- 
sponsored  conference  at  which  he 
heard  about  a  proposed  joint  re- 
leased-time  program  in  the  new  town 
of  Columbia,  Md.  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  communities 
there  were  planning  to  share  facili- 
ties for  both  worship  and  education. 
Ironically,  Columbia's  plans  have 
not  yet  materialized.  After  more  than 
a  year  of  solid  study,  the  Columbia 
Co-operative  Ministry  has  chosen  not 
to  program  a  shared-time  effort 
which  calls  for  a  facility  adjoining 
public  schools.  Their  revamped  plan 
envisions  weekday  after-school 
classes  for  Roman  Catholic  children, 
and  a  new  Protestant  proposal  called 
"Center  I,"  emphasizing  adult  edu- 
cation. But  co-operative  use  of  the 
school  day  is  still  on  the  back  burner. 
Meanwhile,  in  Gainesville,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  invite  other 
churches  in  town  to  participate  in 
the  study  center.  Three  responded 
affirmatively.  United  Methodists  had 
turned  up  the  fact  that  only  45  per- 
cent of  their  members  of  First 
Church  and  56  percent  at  smaller  St. 
Paul  Church  were  attending  church 
school.  They  joined  First  Pres- 
byterian and  Grace  Episcopal  in 
plans  for  the  weekday  education 
venture. 

A  plot  of  land  was  found  near  the 
Gainesville  high-school  and  junior- 
high-school  buildings.  A  nonprofit 
corporation  was  formed,  and  each  of 


the  four  participating  churches  was 
allotted  three  members  on  its  board 
of  directors.  Each  congregation 
agreed  to  contribute  $10  per  mem- 
ber to  capital  outlay.  First  United 
Methodist,  largest  of  the  four, 
budgeted  $23,000  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  center's  operation,  and 
the  other  three  put  up  lesser  amounts 
according  to  membership. 

The  center's  director  is  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Stonebraker,  a  Presbyterian  and 
native  lowan  currently  enrolled  in 
a  doctoral  program  at  Atlanta's 
Emory  University.  During  the  opening 
semester  he  was  its  only  instructor, 
but  he  is  being  joined  this  fall  by  a 
full-time  accredited  teacher.  During 
the  first  semester,  other  Gainesville 
ministers,  including  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  and  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
were  substitute  teachers  when  Mr. 
Stonebraker  was  absent. 

On  a  typical  day,  while  some  high- 
school  and  junior-high-school  stu- 
dents are  making  their  way  to  gym, 
math,  or  English  classes,  others  go 
across  the  street  to  the  Christian 
Study  Center  for  classes  in  Bible, 
church  history,  Christian  ethics,  or 
comparative  religions.  Among  30  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  first  semester 
were  seven  Negro  children,  and  the 
interdenominational  mixture  included 
1  Roman  Catholic  and  10  Southern 
Baptists. 

As  it  begins  its  first  full  school  year 
this  September,  the  center  is  prepared 
to  offer  classes  during  all  periods  of 
the  school  day.  Students  are  released 
from  study  periods  or  nonacademic 
courses  with  permission  of  their  par- 
ents. As  many  as  150  to  200  students 
a  day  can  be  accommodated  in  pres- 
ent facilities,  averaging  about  25  stu- 
dents in  each  class. 

In  planning  a  curriculum  for  the 
five-day-a-week  program,  Mr.  Stone- 
braker found  that  denominational 
materials  focus  mainly  on  "life-cen- 
tered content."  This  seemed  to  him 
to  leave  a  wide  open  field  for  an 
area  of  interest  strongly  expressed 
by  a  parents  advisory  committee 
which  met  with  him  to  approve  a 
curriculum — a  depth  study  of  the 
Bible  itself.  "I  don't  mean  Bible-belt 
stuff,"  he  says,  "but  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  in  the  Bible  and 
what  it  is  saying  to  us  today." 

The  director  spent  a  year  before 
the  center  opened  in  developing  ap- 
propriate study  materials  for  five  ses- 
sions a  week  for  each  course.  Junior- 
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high  students  get  a  foundation  course 
in  Bible  history,  comparative  reli- 
gion, and  Christian  living.  Senior- 
high  students  study  courses  relating 
the  Bible  to  the  20th  century,  Old 
Testament  highlights,  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  Christianity  and  the  cur- 
rent crises. 

This  fall  Mr.  Stonebraker  will  make 
use  of  new  weekday  curriculum  ma- 
terial developed  co-operatively  by 
major  U.S.  denominations  through 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Designed  for  once-a-week  use,  these 
materials  will  be  dovetailed  into  the 
center's  existing  curriculum. 

Asked  what  they  think  about  the 
classes,  students  made  such  com- 
ments as,  "Don't  tell  anybody,  but 
this  is  my  most  favorite  class."  "Mr. 
Stonebraker  encourages  class  discus- 
sion, which  stimulates  interest."  'I 
hope  this  course  will  help  me  get  the 
meaning  of  what  they  teach  in  Sun- 
day school."  But,  admitted  one  re- 
freshingly honest  youngster,  "I  took 
this  course  because  my  mother  made 
me  do  it." 

Christian  Education  Centers,  Inc., 
functions  under  an  agreement  with 
the  Gainesville  school  board.  There 
is  no  cost  to  the  students,  and  they 
get  no  school  credit,  but  the  agree- 
ment requires  passing  grades  and 
prompt,  regular  attendance.  Studies 
are  designed  to  meet  standards  of 
academic  courses  in  public  schools. 

The  center's  board  chairman,  Sam 
Harben,  says,  "We  seem  to  get  many 
students  without  strong  ties  with 
any  church.  And  the  courses  seem 
to  be  less  appealing  to  the  middle- 
class,  college-bound  youngster." 
Reaching  these  young  people  is  in 
itself  a  worthwhile  ministry  of  the 
sponsoring  churches,  he  feels,  but 
the  center  sometimes  has  to  resell 
the  idea  of  their  administrative 
boards  at  budget  time. 

Because  its  students  come  from  a 
recently  integrated  school  system, 
the  center  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  racial  tensions.  "We  hope 
that  we  can  help  to  resolve  some  of 
these  tensions  in  this  period  of  in- 
tegration, and  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
better  than  any  other  agency,"  Mr. 
Harben  says. 

In  addition  to  its  shared-time  pro- 
gram, the  study  center  holds  eve- 
ning classes  for  adults.  One  of  the 
first  eourses,  an  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  taught  by  a  professor 
at  nearby  Columbia  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Decatur,  Ga.,  was  so  popu- 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  THOSE 
INTERESTED   IN  THE 
DEEPER   DEVOTIONAL  LIFE 

A  New  Book  .  .  . 
WHEN  FIRES  BURN 

Insights  into  the  Devotional  Life 

compiled  by  Wilson  0.  Weldon,  Editor  of  The  Upper  Room 

The  knowledge,  faith  and  experience  of  nine 
outstanding  and  diverse  leaders  show  "how 
the  fires  burn".  $1.00ea.  Tenor  more  85c  ea. 

A  Second  New  Book  .  .  . 

A  THEOLOGY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION 

Its  Role  in  the  Modern  Religious  Setting 

by  Thor  Hall 

A  look  at  Christian  devotions  from  the  view- 
point of  theology,  the  Bible,  and  the  contem- 
porary mind-set.  $1.25  ea.  Ten  or  more 
$1.00  ea. 

SPECIAL  CONSULTATION  ON 

DEVOTIONAL  LIFE 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1  in  Nashville 

Write  for  complete  information  at  address 
below. 

Order  books  from  THE  UPPER  ROOM 

1908  Grand  Avenue.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203 
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A  FREE  dollar  box  of 
Mason  Candy  worth 

$1200? 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Roshell  sent  for  his  FREE  box 
and  with  the  help  of  Mason's  Regional  Manager 
and  local  Campaign  Counselor,  raised  $1200  for 
the  Boteler  High  School,  in  Holt,  Alabama  IN  ONLY 
ONE  HOUR  AND  FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 


.  Mason  Mints 

.  Fruit  Carnival 

i  Almond  Cocoanut 


"The  candy  was  given  to  the  students  on 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  close  of  school.  By 
4:30  PM  of  the  same  day,  without  taking 
students  away  from  classes  — the  drive 
was  completed.  This  method  of  raising 
$1200  in  less  than  two  hours  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  method  I  have  ever  used." 

Send  for  a  Free  box  of  candy  and  let  our 


Campaign  Counselor  explain  Mason's  Two- 
Hour- Fund-Raising  Plan.  No  risk  — No 
investment.  Each  box  has  an  attractively 
printed  sleeve  with  your  organization's 
name,  picture  and  slogan  Shipping  charges 
prepaid.  Return  what  you  don't  sell  Keep 
40*  on  every  dollar  box  sold.  Pay  after  you 
have  sold  the  candy.  Mail  coupon  today! 


PAT  MASON.  DEPT   880      MASON    BOX  549.  MiNEOLA.  L  I  .  N  Y.  1 1501 

Please  send  me  (without  obligation)  further  mformation  and  have  your  Campaign  Counselor 

bring  me  my  Free  box  of  candy  and  explain  Masons  Extra-Profit  /  Prize  Award  Program 
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Mason  Candies,  Inc.  Mmeola.L  I..  NY   (Offer  available  only  to  non-profit  croups.) 
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RED  PONCHO  AND  BIG  BOOTS 

Jim    Palmer.    Murray    Dickson,    missionary-minis- 
ter and  the  "man  with  the  big  feet,"  left  a  great 
heritage   in   Bolivia   through   his  work.   This  is 
his  life's  story  from  his  boyhood  in  Texas  to  his 
untimely  death,  told  by  a  friend.  $4.50 


THE  NURSING  HOME  VISITOR 

Frances  Avery  Faunce.  Valuable  in- 
sight   into   the   art   of  visiting   patients, 
along   with    some   revealing   facts   on 
what  it  is  like  to  be  one — from  one  who 
now  lives  in  a  nursing  home.  Cloth,  $4; 
paper,  $2.45. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING 

Georgia   Harkness.  One  of  America's 
leading  religious  writers  uses  Scripture, 
poetry,    prayer,    and    meditation    to 
share    her    personal    experiences   as   a 
witness  to  God's  encompassing  grace. 
$3.75 

STRENGTH  FOR  SERVICE 
TO  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 

Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald,  editor.  For 
men   in   all   branches  of  the  armed 
services,  a  pocket-sized  book  of  devo- 
tional readings  prepared  with  an  inter- 
service  commission.  $1.35 

A  LIFE  FULL  OF  SURPRISES 

"^  Lloyd   John    Ogilvic. 

^^.  A  With  the  Sermon  on  the 

Br^K  Mount  as  a  blueprint. 

H  men  can  undergo  amaz- 

^^^fe  ing  renewal  through 

^B/  the  powei    ol   Christ.  S3 

RETIRE  TO  ACTION 

Jnlietta  K.  Arthur. 
Specific  help   for   both    the   retired   and 
those  planning  for  retirement  who  wish 
to  remain  active  and  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  time  of  life  when  service 
is  a  real  option.  $5.95 


THE  MASTER'S  MEN 

William  Barclay.  All  that  early  writers 
have  to  say  about  the  twelve  disciples 
has  been  compiled  in  this  study.  It 
views  them  as  ordinary 
men  made  great  by 
Christ's  transforming 
influence.   Paper,  $1.25 


BREAKTHROUGH: 
REDISCOVERY  OF 
THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

Alan    Walker.    "The 

world   is   restless, 

tantalized  by  the  vision 

of  what  may  be  ..."  A 

powerful    answer    to    modern    problems. 

$2.75 

PASTORAL  COUNSELING 

Seward  Hiltner.  An  aid  to  the  pastor 
in  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
Dr.  Hiltner  offers  his  wide  study  and 
experience  and   the   findings  of  experts 
in  many  fields.  Paper,  $1.95 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

David  H.  C.  Read.  For  those  who  want 
to  know  what  the  Christian  faith  means 
as  a  system  of  thought  and  as  a  spur 
for  action  in  terms  that  do  no  require 
theological    vocabulary.    Paper,   $1.65 

THE  CONGREGATION  IN  MISSION 

George  W.  Webber.  An  examination  of 
the  dichotomy  between  the  church  and 
the  urbanized  world  today.  Suggestions 
for  new  structures  within  the  church 
which  would  encourage  a  congregation 
to  exist  in  mission.  Paper,  $1.65 


At  your  Cokesbury  Bookstore 


Abixgdox  Pbess 

The  Book  Publishing  Department  of 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


lar  that  enrollment  started  at  40  and 
grew  to  65  before  the  12-week 
course  was  over. 

The  Christian  Study  Center  is  de- 
signed to  be  attractive  to  young 
people,  to  be  conducive  to  serious 
study,  and  to  avoid  stereotypes  of 
church  school.  The  building's  en- 
trance, painted  in  bright  mandarin 
red,  leads  into  a  lounge  area  with  a 
large  fireplace.  The  area  will  be  com- 
fortably furnished.  Off  the  lounge 
are  faculty  offices  and  a  room  wired 
to  receive  video-taped  programs 
from  commercial  and  educational 
stations.  Hopefully,  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial will  be  available  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  Classrooms  also  are  wired 
for  regular  television   programs. 

Most  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
library  and  classroom  space,  and  the 
library  can  be  turned  into  a  spacious 
conference  room.  "We  hope  eventu- 
ally to  have  the  best  theological  col- 
lection this  side  of  a  seminary  for 
the  use  of  local  ministers,"  says  Di- 
rector Stonebraker.  "We  want  to 
assist  them  in  their  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  also  we  need  this  kind 
of  library  because  we  are  offering 
adult  courses  at  the  seminary  level." 

Christian  Education  Centers,  Inc., 
so  far  has  entirely  local  support. 
Neither  the  United  Methodist  con- 
ference nor  district  is  involved,  but 
says  Gainesville  District  Superinten- 
dent Y.  Allen  Oliver,  "We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  initial  response  to 
this  effort,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  others." 

Regarding  the  Gainesville  center, 
Mr.  Fister  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  says,  "I  think  it  is  an  ideal 
setting.  All  we  need  are  a  few  more 
successful  experiences  like  it,  and 
Protestants  will  begin  to  realize  that 
an  ecumenical  center  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  effective  than  set- 
ting up  separate  educational  build- 
ings to  be  used  only  once  a  week. 
Combining  resources  in  one  center 
that  can  be  used  through  the  week 
after  school  and  in  the  evenings  for 
adult  classes  just  makes  good  sense." 

The  Gainesville  experience  with 
expanding  Christian  education 
through  the  week  so  far  is  proving 
to  be  not  only  successful  in  itself 
but  is  also  a  practical  expression  of 
local  ecumenical  co-operation,  a 
mission  service  to  some  unchurched 
youngsters,  and  a  resource  for  the 
continuing  education  of  adult  lay- 
men and  clergymen  of  northeastern 
Georgia.  — Newman    Oyer 
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NEWS 


$2   MILLION   DESIGNATED 
FOR  RECONCILIATION 

More  than  $2  million  has  been 
allocated  from  the  Fund  for  Recon- 
ciliation to  20  projects  primarily 
covering  minority  groups. 

The  allocations  were  announced 
by  the  Quadrennial  Emphasis  Com- 
mittee from  the  fund,  goal  for 
which  is  $20  million  during  1968-72 
to  promote  better  race  relations  and 
aid  minorities.  All  grants  are  sub- 
ject to  receipt  of  funds  and  will  be 
reviewed    after   one   year. 

Largest  grants  went  to  denomi- 
national enterprises.  The  Board  of 
Missions'  black  community  de- 
velopers program  received  $1  mil- 
lion. The  project  calls  for  recruit- 
ment of  75  black  leaders  to  work 
in  as  many  black  communities  in 
co-operation  with  a  pastor. 

Black  Methodists  for  Church  Re- 
newal with  headquarters  in  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  received  $180,000. 

Other  projects  receiving  more 
than  $100,000:  75  organizations  in 
Watts  (Los  Angeles),  Calif.,  work- 
ing in  a  wide  range  of  social  areas, 
$105,000;  police  community  rela- 
tions in  selected  cities,  $105,000; 
Atlanta  Area  Reconciliation  Opera- 
tion (for  all  of  Georgia),  $150,000; 


and  Mexican-American  Neighbor- 
hood Organizers,  San  Antonio, 
$120,000. 

These  sums  all  will  be  paid  in 
three  years  except  the  $1  million 
project  which  will  be  paid  in  four. 


PUBLISHERS  CARRY 
TAX  APPEAL  TO  STATE 

A  September  hearing  before  the 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion is  the  next  step  in  a  legal  pro- 
cess which  may  ultimately  find  six 
Nashville-based  Protestant  pub- 
lishing firms  paying  some  $742,- 
000  additional   taxes  yearly. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
and  the  United  Methodist  Board 
of  Evangelism  (publishers  of  The 
Upper  Room)  are  carrying  the  mat- 
ter to  the  state  review  board.  Also 
appealing  separately  are  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Sunday  School  Board, 
Southern  Publishing  Association 
(Seventh-day  Adventist),  National 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Publishing 
Board,  and  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  USA,  Inc. 

All  six  firms  lost  the  second 
round  of  the  battle  to  retain  a  tax- 
exempt  status  when  the  Metropoli- 
tan     Government     of     Nashville- 


Dr.  J.  Harry  Haines  (right),  executive  secretary  of  United  Methodist  Committee 
for  Overseas  Relief,  officiated  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  25th-anniversary 
celebration  of  Heifer  Project,  which  provides  food-producing  animals  and 
chickens  to  relieve  hunger  worldwide.  Dr.  Haines,  Heifer  Project  chairman,  is 
explaining  to  8.  D.  Kumar,  director  general  of  the  Indian  embassy's  supply  mis- 
sion in  Washington,  DC,  that  every  name  on  the  papier-mache  cow  represents 
a  donor  toward  shipment  of  90  heifers  and  bulls  to  India  later  this  year.  The 
25th-anniversary  celebration  was  held  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  the  project  s  birthplace. 
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Davidson  County's  Board  of  Equal- 
ization upheld  the  metro  legal  de- 
partment's opinion  that  the  pub- 
lishing firms  should  be  assessed 
and  placed  on  tax  rolls. 

The  church  firms  have  contested 
the  attempted  assessments,  claim- 
ing they  are  exempt  under  state 
law.  One  United  Methodist  official 
pointed  out  that  the  state  equaliza- 
tion board  upheld  the  church  pub- 
lishers in  a  similar  contest  eight 
years  ago. 

Regardless  of  which  way  the 
state  equalization  board  rules,  the 
matter  is  expected  to  be  taken  to 
state  civil  courts. 


NEGRO  COLLEGE  STUDY 
TERMED  'MOST  VITAL' 

A  15-month  study  which  began 
12  months  ago  to  determine  the 
future  role  of  12  United  Methodist- 
related  Negro  colleges  is  being 
labeled  by  its  director,  Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Thompson,  "the  most  vital  of  its 
kind  ever." 

Dr.  Thompson,  a  black  professor 
of  sociology  at  Dillard  University  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  points  out  the 
outdated  use  of  the  term  "Negro 
college"  by  saying,  "We  would  be 
very  unhappy  if  a  college  were 
designated  as  a   'white  college.' 

He  said  the  study,  marking  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  Negro 
higher  education,  must  find  a  totally 
different  rationale  for  that  educa- 
tion from  the  trend  of  the  past, 
which,  he  says,  has  been  the  con- 
tinuation of  segregation. 

A  prime  question  to  be  answered 
in  the  study  is:  "To  what  extent 
should  The  United  Methodist  Church 
support  these  colleges?" 

Thirty  percent  of  the  students  of 
these  colleges  have  been  inter- 
viewed, as  well  as  faculty,  trustees, 
friends  of  the  schools,  and  others, 
totaling  some  2,000  interviews.  The 
study  was  made  possible  by  a 
$68,500  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. A  report  of  the  completed 
study  will  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  January,  1970. 


Financial  Health  Precarious 


"Precarious"  is  the  one  word 
which  United  Methodism's  general 
treasurer  uses  to  describe  the  de- 
nomination's financial  health.  But 
at  late  summer,  he  remained 
guardedly  optimistic. 

There  are  many  explanations  for 
the  lag  in  general  funds,  says  R. 
Bryan  Brawner,  general  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Council  on 
World  Service  and  Finance,  based 
in  Evanston,  III. 

Internally,  he  notes,  about  40 
annual  conferences  (out  of  113) 
still  operate  on  a  June-May  fiscal 
year.  The  general  church  shifted 
to  a  January-December  fiscal  year 
beginning  in  1969,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended but  not  required  that  an- 
nual conferences  do  so.  The  fact 
that  many  have  not  leaves  United 
Methodism  with  no  single  period 
in  which  to  carry  on  a  concerted 
financial  campaign. 

Another  factor  is  that  there  is  no 
previous  year  with  which  to  com- 
pare 1969  performances.  United 
Methodism  operated  on  a  seven- 
month  "year"  (June-December)  fol- 
lowing the  1968  Uniting  Confer- 
ence, then  went  on  its  first  calen- 
dar-year basis  last  January  1. 

Receipts  to  the  basic  World  Ser- 
vice benevolence  fund  for  the  most 
recent  complete  fiscal  year  (1967- 
68)  in  the  former  Methodist  Church 
were  $17,469,840.  In  a  roughly 
parallel  year  for  the  former  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church,  the 
Christian  Service  Fund  received 
some  $2  million,  meaning  that  the 
total  in  both  churches  was  about 
$19.5  million. 

General  Conference  in  1968  set 
an  annual  World  Service  goal  of 
$25  million  for  the  1968-72  quad- 
rennium.  Through  July,  1969,  Mr. 
Brawner's  office  had  received  about 
$10.5   million. 

But  July  receipts  alone 
brightened  the  general  treasurer's 
outlook.  World  Service  receipts  this 
July  were  $1,235,000  compared 
with  only  $580,000  in  July,  1968. 
Still,  the  $10.5  million  received 
through  July  left  the  World  Service 
total  far  behind  a  7/12ths  goal  for 
the  year. 

There  is  no  question,  admits  Mr. 
Brawner,  that  outside  events,  in- 
cluding the  Black  Manifesto,  have 
affected  giving  this  year.  He  says 
phone  calls  and  letters  to  his  office 
reveal  more  concern  than  anger,  a 
concern  he  feels  grows  out  of  mis- 


understanding over  what  the  Board 
of  Missions  did  or  did  not  do  in 
regard  to  demands  made  by  a  co- 
alition of  black  economic  develop- 
ment supporters.  [See  Black  Mani- 
festo Explodes  on  Churches,  August, 
page  13.]  It  is  natural,  he  allows, 
for  one  to  withhold  gifts  from 
something  he  does  not  support  or 
agree  with. 

The  general  treasurer's  tone  and 
facial  muscles  harden,  though, 
when  he  speaks  of  church  pledges 
left  unhonored.  "I  have  no  patience 
with  those  who  make  a  pledge  and 
don't  honor  it,"  he  says. 

Looking  outside  United  Method- 
ism, Mr.  Brawner  says  receipts  in 
nearly  all  denominations  were 
down  last  year.  "We're  probably 
in   better  shape  than  most." 

Looking  wider  still,  he  says  in- 
flation, talk  of  a  new  federal  tax 
program,  and  increasing  mobility 
of  the  population  all  figure  in 
church-giving  losses. 

"Precariousness  may  be  a  good 
thing,"  he  comments,  "because  it 
forces  us  to  reexamine  priorities." 
He  makes  it  clear,  too,  that  one 
priority  he  would  favor  would  be 
the  tendency  to  carry  out  more  min- 
istries at  the  local-church  or,  at 
most,  the  annual-conference  level. 

It  is  one  of  the  geniuses  of 
the  Fund  for  Reconciliation,  Mr. 
Brawner  says,  that  the  program 
allows  half  the  money  raised  in  an 
annual  conference  to  be  kept  there 
for  reconciling  ministries.  "The 
mere  incidence  of  geography  means 
you  are  closer  to  it,  know  more 
about  it,  and  give  more  to  it." 

While  encouraging  local-level 
gifts  and  ministries,  the  general 
treasurer  says  that  this  could  create 
problems  of  co-ordination.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  no  answer  to  that 
and  declines  to  comment  on  the 
need  for  stewardship  co-ordination 
and  promotion  within  the  denomi- 
nation except  to  note  that  his 
council  has  already  expressed  its 
opinions  to  the  commission  study- 
ing restructure  of  the  church. 

One  thrust  of  his  staff  this  quad- 
rennium,  says  Mr.  Brawner,  will  be 
to  let  the  annual  conferences  know 
"we're  on  their  team."  He  notes 
that  his  office  is  helping  six  or 
eight  annual  conferences  to  set  up 
standard,  computerized  accounting, 
and  that  at  least  two  United  Meth- 
odist periodicals  have  been  incor- 
porated on  the  central  computer. 

— John  A.  Lovelace 
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CHAPLAINCY  REASSESSED 
AT  METHODIST  SCHOOL 

Reevaluation  of  the  American 
University  chaplaincy  program  was 
announced  in  the  wake  of  dis- 
missal of  one  chaplain  and  the 
reportedly  unrelated  resignation  of 
another,   both   United  Methodists. 

Dismissed  after  eight  years  was 
the  Rev.  Charles  Rother,  Jr.  Some 
reports  held  that  the  firing  was 
due  to   his   role   in   activist  causes. 

His  superior,  Dr.  LeRoy  S.  Gra- 
ham, said  Mr.  Rother  was  released 
because  of  his  lack  of  parish  work, 
decline  of  attendance  at  chapel 
services,  and  disappearance  of 
moderates  and  conservatives  from 
religious   activities. 

Dr.  Graham  himself  later  re- 
signed to  become  director  of 
pastoral  counseling  for  the  Balti- 
more Annual  Conference.  But  be- 
fore Dr.  Graham  announced  he  was 
leaving,  he  had  been  reappointed 
by  the  university  with  express 
authority  to  "direct  and  reorganize 
the  entire  pattern  of  activities"  at 
the   university's   religious  center. 

Most  denominational  student 
groups  disbanded  recently  and 
merged  into  a  group  known  as 
Ecumove,  advised  by  Chaplain 
Rother  and    seeking    social    action. 

In  the  future,  all  groups  appoint- 
ing chaplains — four  in  the  past 
— must  do  so  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  chaplain  and  ad- 
ministration. The  Washington,  D.C., 
school  is  related  to  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 


•RETIRED'   PASTOR  VISITS 
DRAFT-LAW  VIOLATORS 

The  Rev.  Robert  Horton  is  a  "re- 
tired" United  Methodist  pastor  who 
is  following  an  unusual  ministry. 
He  visits  Selective  Service  violators 
in   U.S.   prisons. 

No  newcomer  to  the  pacifist 
movement,  Mr.  Horton  worked  with 
the  American  Friends  Society 
(Quakers)  1  1  years  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1968. 

Then  he  began  organizing  the 
Prison  Visitation  Services  Commit- 
tee. Five  peace  groups  sponsor  the 
service:  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation, War  Resisters  League,  Na- 
tional Service  Board  for  Religious 
Objectors,  and  the  Central  Commit- 
tee for  Conscientious  Objectors. 

Now  one  year  old,  the  Prison 
Visitation  Services  Committee  re- 
cently received  final  certification  to 
visit  men  in  military  brigs  as  well 
as  those  in  federal  prisons. 


Mr.  Horton  explained  that  men 
who  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  are  im- 
prisoned in  federal  prisons.  Those 
who  decide  on  pacifism  after  in- 
duction are  confined  in  military 
brigs  or  stockades. 

A  recent  survey  by  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  said  the  number  of 
draft  violators  indicted  in  1968 
was  1,092,  as  compared  to  341  in 
1965.  The  number  convicted  was 
784,  as  compared  to  189  in  1965. 
Lengths  of  prison  terms  increased 
from  21  months  in  1965  to  a  little 
more  than  37  months  in   1968. 

In  a  tally  of  168  prisoners  visited 
by  Mr.  Horton  in  recent  months, 
the  following  breakdown  of  reli- 
gious affiliations  was  reported: 

Catholics,  22;  Quakers,  11;  Men- 
nonites,  10;  Amish,  7;  Jews,  6; 
Unitarians,  6;  Methodists,  4;  Epis- 
copalians, 4;  Muslims,  3,  and  2 
each  from  Presbyterian,  Southern 
Baptist,  and  other  Baptist  bodies. 
There  was  one  each  from  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Church  of  God, 
Self-Realization  Fellowship,  Breth- 
ren, and  Lutheran  denominations. 
One  prisoner  claimed  to  be  an 
atheist;  21  said  they  had  no  re- 
ligious affiliation.  Affiliation  of  62 
was  unknown. 


WORLD    PEACE    PRAYERS 
ASKED    OF   METHODISTS 

Led  by  the  General  Board  of 
Evangelism,  United  Methodists  are 
asked  to  observe  prayer-for-peace 
services  during  the  Thanksgiving 
season. 

Each  local  church  is  asked  to 
designate  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
Sunday  before  Thanksgiving,  or  the 
Sunday  after  for  its  observance, 
whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

Churches  are  encouraged  to  use 
a  special  prayer  for  peace  and  a 
litany  for  peace  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Evangelism.  The  1968 
General  Conference,  which  desig- 
nated the  special  observance, 
assigned  co-ordination  to  the  evan- 
gelism board  as  part  of  the 
denomination's  continuing  concern 
for  world  peace. 


COMMUNION  HIGHLIGHTS 
WORLD  METHODISM 

Worldwide  Communion  Sunday, 
October  5,  is  only  one  upcoming 
event  calling  United  Methodist  at- 
tention to  overseas  ministries. 

Nigeria/Biafra,  Viet  Nam,  and 
support  of  ministry  to  American 
servicemen  will  be  principal  bene- 


ficiaries of  an  offering  for  the 
Fellowship  of  Suffering  and  Service 
to  be  received  in  local  churches  on 
or  near  that  date. 

Funds  are  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  United  Methodist  Com- 
mittee for  Overseas  Relief  (UMCOR) 
and  the  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Related  Ministries.  UMCOR,  in 
turn,  channels  much  of  its  work 
through   ecumenical   agencies. 

The  chaplaincy  commission,  in 
addition  to  supporting  military 
chaplains,  also  works  with  civilian 
chaplains  in  correctional  institutions, 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals, 
and  other  hospitals  and  homes. 

Church-state  ties  inherent  in  the 
chaplaincy  program  achieved  a 
new  dimension  recently  in  overseas 
Methodism. 

The  newly  formed  Protestant 
Church  of  Belgium  will  continue  to 
be  state  related  and  enjoy  govern- 
ment recognition  previously  held  by 
the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church, 
one  party  in  the  merger.  The  other 
party,  the  Belgian  Methodist 
Church,  was  an  affiliate  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Belgian  Methodism 
was  founded  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  one  predecessor  to 
the  denomination  formed   in   1968. 

Union  votes  face  Methodists  in 
still  another  country.  Beginning  in 
September,  the  1 1  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Southern  Asia  Central 
Conference  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  are  voting  on  a  plan  of 
union  (fourth  edition)  for  a  Church 
of  North  India.  If  a  two-thirds 
favorable  vote  is  achieved,  United 
Methodists  will  join  five  other  com- 
munions  in    1970. 

Newest  unit  in  worldwide  United 
Methodism  is  the  Southwest  Philip- 


CENTURY  CLUB 

/Among  those  joining  our  Cen- 
tury Club  this  month  are  two  peo- 
ple from  the  same  California 
church. 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  McCollister,  100, 
Redlands,  Calif. 

Jessie  Simpson,  100,  Redlands, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Ella  Atwater  Taylor,  101, 
River  Falls,  Wis. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  nominee's  present  address, 
(Lite  of  birth,  name  of  the  church 
where  a  member,  and  its  location. 
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pines  Provisional  Annual  Confer- 
ence. It  and  five  other  conferences 
make  up  the  Philippines  Central 
Conference. 

In  Poland  the  religious  climate 
has  improved  since  World  War  II, 
according  to  a  Methodist  leader  in 
that  country.  Dr.  Witold  Benedyk- 
towicz  of  Warsaw  told  a  25th- 
anniversary  meeting  of  Poland's 
Ecumenical  Council  that  the  various 
churches,  Roman  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  have  equal  status  in 
Poland.  He  also  joined  a  Lutheran 
bishop  in  noting  that  the  Polish 
government  grants  no  special  posi- 
tion to  churches  but  this  "does  not 
consign  Christians  to  political  ab- 
stinence." The  two  stressed  that 
Polish  Protestants  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  the  Christian  freedom 
movement. 

The  Board  of  Missions  announced 
in  New  York  that  13  United  Meth- 
odist seminarians  will  participate  in 
a  combined  program  of  academic 
study  and  mission  work  in  eight 
countries  during  the  1969-70  school 
year.  Countries  included  in  the 
second  annual  international  work- 
study  year  are  Panama,  Philip- 
pines, Liberia,  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 


United  Methodists 
in  the  News 


Dr.  H.  Conwell  Snoke,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Investment  Fund, 
was  reelected  president  of  Good- 
will Industries  of  America  for  the 
second  year.  George  L.  Herge- 
sheimer,  New  York,  treasurer  of 
the  Board  of  Missions,  was  re- 
elected treasurer  for  the  third 
year.  Reelected  as  the  top  staff 
executive  was  Robert  E.  Watkins, 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  continues 
as  executive  vice-president  and  as 
a  Board  of  Missions  staff  member. 

Jim  Alleman,  Sandy,  Utah,  was 
recently  installed  as  international 
master  councilor  of  De  Molay, 
sponsored  by  the  Masonic  order 
and  including  200,000  young  men 
between  14  and  21. 

Dr.    Thomas     E.     Price    of     the 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
is  new  president  of  the  interreli- 
gious  North  Conway  Institute,  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  prevention 
of  problem  drinking  and  drug  de- 
pendence. 

The  Rev.  Earl  E.  Allen,  Houston, 
Texas,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Interreligious  Foundation 
for  Community  Organization. 


YOUNG  RECONCILERS 
DUE  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

Some  80  participants  in  United 
Methodist  Voluntary  Service  (UM- 
VS)  will  receive  academic  credit  at 
two  colleges  during  the  1969-70 
school  year. 

UMVS,  which  channels  persons 
into  local  task  forces  of  reconcilia- 
tion, is  a  key  feature  of  the  1968- 
72  Quadrennial  Emphasis,  A  New 
Church  for  a  New  World. 

Schools  involved  are  Clark  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Union  Col- 
lege, Barbourville,  Ky.  Both  are  re- 
lated to  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  Forty  students  are  to  be 
enrolled  in  each  college  each  se- 
mester. Programs  of  study  and  in- 
volvement are  to  be  created  by 
faculty  members  and  students. 


TWO  EXPRESS  CONCERN 
OVER  RACIAL  MERGERS 

Two  black  United  Methodist  ex- 
ecutives involved  in  racial  justice  in 
the  denomination  expressed  con- 
cern recently  over  pending  merger 
of  some  10  black  annual  confer- 
ences and  their  white  counterparts. 

The  Rev.  Cain  Felder  of  Black 
Methodists  for  Church  Renewal 
(BMCR)  and  the  Rev.  Woodie  W. 
White,  executive  secretary,  Com- 
mission  on    Religion   and    Race   of 


The  United  Methodist  Church,  both 
contended  that  fair  and  equitably 
planned  mergers  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Felder  said  that  if  proper 
planning,  understanding,  and  ad- 
justments are  not  made  in  the 
mergers,  the  denomination  could 
be  split  over  the  question  of  racial 
integration.  He  said  conferences 
must  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present  in 
merger  matters. 

Mr.  White  sees  conferences  far 
too  concerned  about  proportionate 
representation  rather  than  under- 
standing and  appreciating  what 
each  has  to  offer.  He  said  confer- 
ences seeking  merger  must  work 
toward  total  acceptance  of  each 
other. 

Though  both  BMCR  and  the  com- 
mission are  only  about  one  year 
old,  they  already  have  listed  black- 
white  annual  conference  mergers 
as  top  priorities. 


Service  to  medical  missions  in  the  Congo  is  the  next  assignment  for  this  four- 
place  plane,  given  through  United  Methodist  efforts  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  to 
replace  one  in  which  three  persons,  including  United  Methodist  pilot  Max  L. 
Myers,  lost  their  lives  last  October.  The  John  Deere  Company  in  Mr.  Myers' 
hometown  of  Moline,  III.,  donated  the  former  executive  aircraft;  members  of  his 
home  church,  Aldersgate  United  Methodist,  led  a  community  effort  to  raise  $75,- 
000  to  remodel  the  craft  for  mission  work  and  ferry  it  to  Africa.  Shown  is  Dr. 
A.  Dale  Fiers,  general  minister  and  president  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  who  had  accepted  the  keys  and  title  to  the  plane.  Mr.  Myers  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Disciples'  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Films  &  TV 


MOVIEGOING  is  no  longer  a  casual  undertaking. 
The  younger  generation,  especially,  takes  films 
quite    seriously,    treating    Bergman    and    Felini 
with  the  respect  earlier  generations  accorded  Heming- 
way and  Fitzgerald. 

And  yet,  this  most  influential  of  contemporary  art 
forms  is  grossly  misunderstood  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. Pictures  are  too  often  judged  solely  by  stars 
or  plot.  Full  film  sensitivity  demands  an  awareness  of 
the  film  as  both  an  economic  entity  and  communica- 
tions medium. 

The  cost  of  making  and  promoting  a  single  film 
may  vary  from  as  low  as  $500,000  to  as  much  as  $25 
million.  The  expensive  film  tends  to  run  scared,  adding 
stars  or  salacious  scenes  in  order  to  protect  its  heavy 
investment.  The  low-budget  effort,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  freer  to  be  direct  and  honest  because  it  has  less  to 
lose. 

Three  recent  films  provide  a  good  contrast  in  film 
economics.  Last  Summer  (R),  directed  by  Frank  Perry, 
cost  under  $1  million  to  produce.  Using  unknown  per- 
formers, and  shooting  entirely  on  New  York's  Fire 
Island,  Perry  probes  the  fears  and  joys  of  younger 
teen-agers  with  the  sensitivity  he  displayed  in  his 
earlier  David  and  Lisa.  A  word  of  caution:  Last  Sum- 
mer is  frank  with  its  portrayal  of  pubescent  sex. 

In  contrast,  Justine  (R)  is  a  $9-million  extravaganza 
which  bulges  with  excess  weight,  in  stars,  two  differ- 
ent directors,  lavish  costumes,  expensive  sets,  and  a 
shooting  schedule  which  ranged  from  Egypt,  to  Tu- 
nisia, to  Hollywood.  Beneath  this  obesity  are  flashes 
of  performing  skill  and  occasional  moments  of  beauty. 
But  what  might  have  been  an  engrossing,  entertain- 
ing look  at  Egypt  in  1938  comes  out  stuffed  and  con- 
fusing with  a  plot  meandering  through  brief  vi- 
gnettes that  will  be  clear  only  to  readers  of  Lawrence 
Durrell's  novel. 

There  is  a  scene,  by  the  way,  that  so  patently  pan- 
ders to  the  box  office  that  it  deserves  special  censure. 
On  an  outing  by  the  sea,  two  lovers  jump  from  their 
horses  and  swim  nude  before  stopping  for  a  picnic. 
The  swimmers  are  obviously  doubles  for  the  stars. 
The  irrelevant  scene  was  probably  shot  on  a  Cali- 
fornia coast  and  stuck  in  the  finished  picture  by  a 
nervous  producer  who  hoped  the  additional  nudity 
would  help  his  box  office.  It  won't. 

Another  low-budget  film  that  demands  a  viewing  by 
older  teens  and  adults  is  If  (R),  British-made  explora- 
tion of  the  generation  gap.  Some  critics  have  praised 
Director  Lindsay  Anderson  for  altering  the  film's  mood 
with  both  color  and  black  and  white  scenes.  Not  so, 
says  Anderson.  The  shifts  are  based  not  on  mood 
^but  money.  Already  a  low-budget  undertaking,  If 
ran  out  of  funds  and  had  to  finish  on  cheaper  stock. 

But  color  is  finally  incidental  to  the  evocative  power 
of  Anderson's  portrait  of  youth  in  rebellion  against 
a  lifeless  establishment — church,  military,  and  gov- 
ernment. The  film's  backers,  fearful  of  putting  in  ad- 
ditional money,  are  going  to  realize  considerable 
profit,  not  because  of  this  high  investment  but  be- 
cause Anderson  is  a  film  artist  with  a  vision  respected 
by  the  younger  film-going  generation. 

—James  M.  Wall 


International  film  star  Anouk  Aimee,  pictured  with 

Michael  York,  plays  the  title  role  in  Justine,  the  screen  version 

of  Lawrence  Durrell's  novel  set  in   1938  Alexandria,  Egypt. 


OTHER  FILMS  OF  INTEREST 

Me,  Natalie  (M) — Patty  Duke 
is  an  ugly  duckling  who  runs  away 
from  her  nice  Jewish  family  to 
live  alone  in  Greenwich  Village. 
There,  with  the  help  of  an  under- 
standing artist,  she  finds  love  and 
herself.  Packed  with  cliches,  the 
film  is  still  worthy  of  respect  as  a 
statement  on  beauty  as  an  inner, 
not  an  outer,  reality. 

True  Grit  (G) — John  Wayne 
finally  has  a  role  that  may  earn 
him  an  Oscar.  Based  on  the  novel 
of  the  same  name,  this  film  is  rol- 
licking good  fun,  with  adequate 
performances  by  Glenn  Campbell 
and   young    Miss    Kim   Darby,   who 


plays  a  young  girl  seeking  revenge 
on  her  father  s  killer.  But  above 
all,  it  has  John  Wayne,  whose 
presence  in  a  Western  authenti- 
cates it. 

Bob  and  Carol  and  Ted  and 
Alice  (R) — A  young  couple  at- 
tends a  sensitivity  institute  and 
gets  turned  on  to  honesty.  Trouble 
is,  they  confuse  honesty  with  self- 
seeking  and  the  result  is  an  end- 
ing with  a  strong  moral  statement. 
Frank,  humorous  dialogue  grows 
naturally  from  situations  in  which 
two  couples  try  to  use  rather  than 
understand  situational  ethics.  If 
you  object  to  sexual  candor,  skip  it. 


TV  HIGHLIGHTS  THIS  MONTH 

September  21,  7:30-9  p.m., 
EST  on  CBS — The  Royal  family 
examines  the  institution  of  mon- 
archy with  particular  attention  to 
the  English. 

September  21,  9-10  p.m.,  EST 
on  CBS — Woody  Allen  Special  has 
a   segment  with   Billy  Graham. 

September  27,  8:30-9  p.m., 
EST  on  CBS — It  Was  a  Short  Sum- 
mer,  Charlie    Brown/ 

October  7,  8:30-11  p.m.,  EST 
on  NBC — Here  Come  the  70s. 
Twelve  NBC  correspondents  in  an 
extraordinary  2 '/3 -hour  special, 
appraising  conditions  in  the  U.S. 
and   forecasting  the  future. 

October    7,    9:30-11     p.m.,    EST 


on  CBS — Appalachian  Autumn  is 
the  season  s  first  CBS  Playhouse. 

October  14,  7:30-8:30  p.m., 
EST  on  CBS — The  Mystery  of  Ani- 
mal Behavior  (a  National  Geo- 
graphic special)  captures  rare 
scenes  from  the  animal  reolms  of 
Australia,  Alaska,  Africa,  and 
other   countries. 

October  17,  7-9  p.m.,  EST  on 
NBC — Heidi.  A  rerun.  (Look  out 
New  York   Jet  fans!) 

ABC  specials  were  not  avail- 
able of  copy  deadline.  A  Jacques 
Yves  Cousteou  special,  The  Oeierf 
Wholei,  is  scheduled  in  October. 
Check  your  local  listings  for  these 
and    other    lote    programs. 
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VIEWPOINT 


The  Cost  of  Reconciliation 


THE  THRILLING  THEME  which  launched  The 
United  Methodist  Church  only  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  A  New  Church  for  a  New  World,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  running  aground  in  a  disastrously  amended 
version:  A  Broken  Church  in  a  Broken  World. 

Forces  of  fragmentation  are  venting  their  fury 
upon  the  church  and  our  society  as  never  before. 
Practically  every  major  denomination  is  struggling 
with  dissension  and  division  among  its  members. 

Churches  today  are  divided  between  secularists 
and  spiritualists,  between  liberals  and  conservatives, 
between  the  "establishment"  and  the  "new  breed," 
between  traditionalists  and  experimenters,  between 
pietists  and  activists,  between  those  who  see  the 
church  primarily  as  an  agent  of  social  (even  revolu- 
tionary) change  and  those  who  see  the  church  as 
primarily  an  agent  of  spiritual  redemption  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  status  quo. 

In  his  book  The  Gathering  Storm  in  the  Churches, 
(Doubleday,  $5.95),  Jeffrey  K.  Hadden  identifies  the 
crisis  in  the  church  in  these  areas:  (1)  the  crisis  of 
purpose  and  meaning;  (2)  the  crisis  of  belief;  (3) 
the  crisis  of  authority.  Compounding  the  problem  is 
a  "widening  gap  between  clergy  and  laymen." 

The  crisis  of  purpose  arises  from  the  fact  that 
members  do  not  agree  on  what  the  church  is.  Some 
see  it  only  as  a  source  of  personal  salvation  and 
comfort,  while  others  see  it  as  an  agent  of  challenge 
to  social  injustice. 

Neither  is  there  agreement  on  what  constitutes  the 
essentials  in  Christian  faith.  The  crisis  of  belief  evi- 
dences itself  in  American  culture's  growing  doubts 
about  traditional  tenets  of  faith  and  the  church's  in- 
creasing acceptance  of  new  theologies  which  tend 
to  be  secular  in  orientation. 

The  authority  crisis  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
our  era.  It  is  augmented  in  the  denominations  by 
structures  which  grant  major  power  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal executives  (who  are  almost  always  clergymen) 
and  yield  little  authority  to  the  laymen.  Thus  the 
only  effective  voice  that  laymen  often  feel  they 
have  is  to  withhold  financial  support  when  they 
object  to  the  direction  their  leadership  is  taking. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  effects  of  such  broken- 
ness  of  the  church  is  the  weakening  of  its  witness 
in  and  to  the  world.  We  sing  heartily,  "We  are  not 
divided;  all  one  body  we."  But  the  hymn  seems  a 
mockery  of  things  as  they  really  are.  How  can  the 
church  obediently  fulfill  Cod's  mission  for  it  if  it 
is  fragmented  and  alienated?  Can  it  truly  proclaim 
a  gospel  which,  according  to  Paul  Tillich,  redemp- 
tively  addresses  man  in  his  alienation  from  Cod, 
from  himself,  and  from  his  fellowmen? 


We  must  have  differences  in  the  church,  certain- 
ly. As  one  wag  put  it:  "If  two  people  always  agree 
on  everything,  then  one  of  them  is  unnecessary." 
We  neither  expect  nor  require  that  the  church  im- 
pose some  sterile  uniformity  of  thought  and  action 
upon  its  members.  It  is  essential  in  the  church  that 
we  come  to  appreciate  the  multiplicity  of  gifts 
Cod  has  granted  to  us  all.  We  must  develop  ap- 
preciation for,  and  acceptance  of,  our  differences. 

In  a  recent  address,  the  Rev.  Albert  van  den  Heu- 
vel  stated,  "Our  society  desperately  needs  courage 
for  diversity.  That  which  divides  people  must  be 
seen  as  enrichment.  .  .  .  Our  problem  is  not  that 
we  have  conservatives  and  progressives.  Our  prob- 
lem is  that  neither  group  seems  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  living  and  struggling  together  with  the 
issues." 

Tension  in  the  church  may  be  a  sign  of  its  health, 
if  it  is  held  within  a  fellowship  of  acceptance,  love, 
and  mutual  respect.  But  if  tension  hardens  into  an 
arrogant  spirit  of  unyielding,  rigid  self-righteous- 
ness, then  polarization  in  the  church  increases 
and  fragmentation  settles  into  deathly  separation. 
We  are  perilously  close  to  that  predicament  today. 

What  is  essential  is  a  reconciliation  that  bridges 
the  gaps,  both  within  the  church  and  in  the  world. 
This  does  not  mean  simply  and  superficially  smooth- 
ing over  our  conflicts.  This  does  not  mean  that  one 
side  submits  while  another  group  dominates  the  de- 
cision-making. Nor  does  it  mean  a  halfway  compro- 
mise which  satisfies  no  one. 

Reconciliation  does  demand  that,  whatever  our 
differences,  we  recognize  each  other  as  brothers  in 
Christ.  Reconciliation  is  to  choose  the  difficult  dis- 
cipline of  bringing  together  our  divisions  under  the 
demand  of  the  gospel  that  we  continue  to  talk  to 
each  other.  Reconciliation  is  to  refuse  to  allow  any 
break  in  the  fellowship,  and  to  discipline  ourselves 
in  seeking  understanding  of  each  other  until  we  can 
find  a  way  to  work  together  with  integrity  under 
the  lordship  of  Christ.  Reconciliation  is  the  rigorous 
opening  of  ourselves  to  communication  with  those 
with  whom  we  disagree — and  the  costly  way  of 
love. 

If  the  church  hopes  to  bring  reconciliation  to  the 
world,  it  must  begin  to  practice  reconciliation  with- 
in its  own  household.  The  church's  major  task  in  the 
days  ahead  may  very  well  be  to  accept  Cod's  some- 
times painful  gift  of  healing  and  unity  (even  in  the 
midst  of  diversity)  so  that  through  its  own  tension 
and  struggle,  the  church  may  extend  its  ministry  of 
reconciliation  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  a  broken 
world.  — Your  Editors 
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Man  has  gained  power  over  his  e. 


or  none  at  all.  As  liberal  consensus  comes  to  an  end,  the  church  must  help  reconcile  opposing  ideologies  and  forge  a  new 
coalition  to  face  the  new  realities  and  bring  fundamental  change  in  the  global  village. 


INVENTING  A 

BETTER  HUMAN 
FUTURE 


By  ROBERT  THEOBALD 


MANKIND  HAS  REACHED  the  point  where  it  can 
reasonably  hope  to  eliminate  starvation  and  even 
hunger  from  the  face  of  the  earth  before  the  end 
of  the  20th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  mil- 
lenium.  The  human  race  also  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  can  invent  the  machines  necessary  to  release 
man  from  the  need  to  endure  backbreaking  toil,  freeing 
him  to  engage  in  activities  which  seem  meaningful. 

This  vision  is  almost  too  great  to  grasp.  Man  was 
condemned  by  his  fall  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  Now,  through  grace,  this  curse  is  being  lifted 
and  man  must  again  deal  with  the  issues  which  con- 
fronted him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  a  world  with  almost 
unlimited  freedom,  what  is  the  nature  of  temptation? 
What  attitudes  are  necessary  for  human  survival  and 
development? 

These  theological  questions  still  lie  in  the  future,  how- 
ever. First  we  must  convince  ourselves  of  the  reality  of 
the  new  hope.  Then  we  must  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  the  creation  of  the  better  conditions  which  are 
possible.  In  effect,  the  condition  of  man  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  20th  century.  Throughout  Western 
man's  history,  he  has  been  striving  to  develop  the  power 
to  do  what  seemed  good  to  him.  Now,  suddenly,  in  the 
last  two  generations,  he  has  essentially  achieved  this 
power. 

Examples  of  this  reality  surround  us,  but  the  most 
dramatic  is  perhaps  the  space  program.  Just  12  years  ago 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States  decided  that  space 
exploration  was  important.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  first 
Russian  Sputnik,  the  U.S.  committed  itself  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  1970.  Few  really  expected  this  date 
would  be  met,  but  the  willingness  to  commit  resources 
and  brain  power  to  the  project  has  made  the  landing 
possible. 

We  decided  to  go  to  the  moon  and  we  did.  But  was 
this  really  the  most  important  thing  we  could  have 
achieved  with  the  billions  of  dollars  and  man-hours  which 
have  been  spent  for  this  purpose?  Should  we  have 
thought  instead  about  ways  to  use  technologies  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  all  human  beings  and  then  acted  to 
ensure  their  development?  So  long  as  man  needed  to 
use  all  his  energy  simply  for  day-to-day  survival,  he  did 
not  need  to  worry  greatly  about  what  course  of  action 
he  should  pursue.  Now  that  he  has  opened  up  a  wide 
range  of  possible  activities,  he  must  discover  which  route 
into  the  future  is  necessary  and  attractive. 

The  New  Developments 

How  have  we  reached  this  point  where  we  have  power 
over  our  environment?  Four  developments  have  been 
critical. 

First,  man  has  been  creating  more  and  more  energy. 
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Once  energy  is  available,  it  is  possible  to  mine  lower- 
grade  ores  and  to  recover  minerals  from  the  sea,  turn 
salt  water  into  fresh  water,  make  the  desert  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  produce  food  by  artificial  processes  rather 
than  traditional  agriculture.  The  potential  for  further 
energy  creation  is  enormous:  man's  growing  understand- 
ing of  nuclear  energy  means  that  there  is  no  effective 
limit  to  his  capacity  to  produce  power  to  do  what  he 
wishes. 

But  energy  alone  could  not  provide  man  with  the 
power  that  he  now  possesses.  Man  also  is  learning  to 
manipulate  nature  and  to  develop  new  materials  and 
new  products  with  specially  desired  characteristics.  In 
effect,  we  are  creating  the  capacity  to  invent  useful 
materials  through  our  full  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
structure  of  nature. 

Man's  ability  to  create  energy  and  to  develop  new 
materials  and  products  depends  in  turn  on  his  growing 
ability  to  carry  out  extraordinarily  complex  calculations 
by  using  computers.  The  computer  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  man's  instructions  at  extraordinary  speeds,  making  it 
possible  to  conduct  activities  and  develop  ideas  not 
feasible  before. 

Finally,  man  has  gained  the  time  to  free  a  very  large, 
and  growing,  proportion  of  the  population  to  think  about 
the  potentials  opened  up  by  energy,  alchemy,  and  the 
computer.  Increasing  numbers  of  people  are  being  paid 
to  develop  further  man's  power  over  the  environment. 
More  and  more  of  the  total  effort  of  the  society  is  devoted 
to  increased  technical  mastery  and  the  creation  of  the 
products  required  for  a  high  standard  of  living. 

Man  has  achieved  in  large  part  the  goal  which  he 
set  for  himself  many  centuries  ago:  provision  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  all  as  well  as  the  potential  to  pursue 
happiness.  But  the  achievement  of  a  goal  is  never  final; 
it  always  opens  up  new  issues,  potentials,  and  problems. 
Now  that  we  have  a  far  wider  range  of  freedoms,  we 
need   to  discover  how  to  use  them. 

End  of  Liberal  Consensus 

For  many  decades  we  have  continued  to  develop  the 
ideas  which  were  first  created  in  the  1930s.  We  have 
believed  that  central  governments  could  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  society  and  that  the  answer  to  new 
issues  was  always  a  new  government  program.  The 
experience  of  recent  years  has  made  it  clear  that  further 
government  involvement  often  increases  problems:  that 
there  is  a  major  need  for  a  reordering  of  the  society 
which  makes  it  possible  for  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

Most  theologians  and  leaders  of  the  church,  however, 
remain  caught  in  the  liberal  consensus  of  the  1930s. 
Almost  all  those  seeking  social  change  within  the  estab- 
lished church  believe  that  there  must  be  further  develop- 
ment of  existing  ideas  rather  than  a  fundamental 
rethinking  of  our  situation.  Indeed,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  degree  of  intolerance  toward 
all  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  to  our 
problems  is  already  known  and  that  all  we  need  to  do 
is  to  apply  already  known  doctrines.  Rejected  is  any 
suggestion  that  we  face  a  new  situation  in  which  the 
best  courses  of  action  are  not  known.  It  is  often  argued 
that  those  who  wanted  dialogue  about  the  future  lacked 
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the  courage  to  act  in  ways  which  are  so  obviously 
desirable. 

For  example,  the  churches  supported  wholeheartedly 
the  government's  poverty  program  which  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  government  bureaucrats  could  provide 
programs  to  develop  the  potential  of  fuller  lives  for  the 
poor.  Challenges  about  the  feasibility  of  the  program 
were  not  taken  seriously.  Government  bureaus  are  not 
inclined  to  support  programs  which  tend  to  destroy  their 
vested  interests,  of  course,  but  this  fact  was  ignored  in 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor."  Brushed  aside  was  the  fear  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  train  the  most  unskilled  and 
the  least  educated  for  meaningful  jobs  in  a  time  of 
accelerating  automation.  Questions  concerning  the  struc- 
tural problems  of  poverty  and  the  fear  that  poverty  was 
built  into  the  industrial  age  were  ignored. 

All  these  challenges  to  the  validity  of  the  poverty 
program  were,  in  fact,  real  and  similar  to  problems  which 
have  gravely  damaged  the  effectiveness  of  other  programs 
advanced  by  liberals  in  recent  years.  Our  life  situation 
is  not  understood  by  liberals,  inside  or  outside  the 
church;  they  believe  we  know  what  to  do.  But  we  are 
confronted  with  an  urgent  need  to  understand  a  changed 
environment  and  set  of  conditions  which  have  rendered 
our  current  values  and  attitudes  inappropriate. 

Where  Change  Is  Essential 

We  must  bring  about  change  in  five  key  areas  to  create 
the  potential  which  now  is  so  clearly  within  our  grasp. 

First,  we  must  somehow  eliminate  war.  At  the  present 
time,  any  international  dispute  which  seems  insoluble 
could  lead  to  a  war.  As  weaponry  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated, it  becomes  increasingly  certain  that  at  some  point 
a  war  will  flash  out  of  control.  The  nuclear,  chemical, 
radiological,  and  bacteriological  weapons  put  into  use 
conceivably  could  bring  the  end  of  our  life  on  earth. 

Second,  we  live  in  a  society  where  efficiency  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Each  person  who  owns  a  firm  must 
ensure  that  he  is  as  efficient  as  his  competitors — or  he 
will  go  bankrupt.  This  means  that  his  decisions  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  efficiency  rather  than  human  values. 
Similarly,  a  country  must  be  as  efficient  as  its  international 
competitors.  As  competition  increases  with  the  avail- 
ability of  more  and  more  complex  machinery,  the  strain 
on  human  values  becomes  ever  more  intense.  Machines 
are  designed  to  be  efficient;  human  beings  are  not.  In 
any  direct  competition  between  machines  and  human 
beings,  it  is  inevitable  that  machines  will  do  best. 

Third,  our  economic  system  requires  that  we  consume 
everything  that  can  be  produced.  As  one  result,  more 
and  more  of  society's  effort  is  directed  to  convincing 
people  that  they  should  buy  goods  and  services  which 
are  not  truly  necessary.  We  are  subject  to  extensive, 
imaginative  psychological  manipulation  to  believe  that 
certain  goods  are  essential  to  our  survival  or  prestige.  We 
must  accept  such  activities  as  long  as  they  are  the  only 
way  to  enable  an  individual  to  obtain  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  The  willingness  of  the  society  to  purchase  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
jobs  are  available  for  all.  In  this  abundant  society,  how- 
ever, we  must  guarantee  resources  to  individuals  simply 
because  they  are  alive. 


Fourth,    past    cultures    and  throughout    the 

I  have  had  to  be  vitally  concerned  with  sufficient 
children  being  born  to  perpetuate  the  society.  This  has 
meant  the  development  of  laws,  customs,  and  taboos  to 
encourage  most  women  to  give  birth  to  many  children. 
But  recent  dramatic  reductions  in  mortality  rates  and  the 
resulting  escalation  of  world  population,  threaten  starva- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  short  run — .umI 
finally  will  deprive  people  of  the  privacy  they  need — 
unless  there  are  dramatic   reductions  in  the  birth  rate 

The  problems  involved  in  birth  control  are  many 
and  complex;  most  have  been  discussed  at  great  length. 
One  issue,  however,  has  been  largely  ignored.  Since  the 
traditional  prime  role  of  women — that  of  child-rearing 
and  childbearing— will  be  reduced  in  importance,  what 
is  to  be  the  new  role  of  women?  A  growing  number  ol 
people  argue  thai  the  key  to  the  needed  changes  will  be 
found  in  greater  emphasis  on  the  "feminine  principl 
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which  is  based  on  process  and  competition,  rather  than 
the  "masculine  principle,"  which  stresses  force  and 
conflict. 

Finally,  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  issues  involved 
in  education.  Any  worthwhile  educational  system  must 
provide  children — and  adults — with  the  information  they 
require  to  live  in  the  situation  where  they  find  themselves. 
Throughout  history,  societies  have  passed  on  the  informa- 
tion which  the  culture  has  gained  as  it  confronted  the 
recurring  changes  in  its  weather  and  the  environment. 
Today,  however,  we  know  for  the  first  time  that  our 
children  will  grow  up  in  a  radically  different  environment 
from  the  one  their  parents  confronted.  How  are  we  to 
bring  this  reality  into  the  formal  educational  system? 

Until  we  deal  with  this  situation,  our  young  will  feel 
that  the  school  and  university  are  places  where  they 
are  cut  off  from  reality  rather  than  enabled  to  deal  with 
it.  An  increasing  number  of  educational  authorities 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  the  quality  of  radio  and 
television,  but  they  also  recognize  that  such  programs 
as  Star  Trek  and  Ironside  provide  more  information  about 
reality  than  the  classroom.  Even  more  importantly,  they 
perceive  that  direct  telecasts  from  space  teach  more  about 
the  realities  of  our  world  than  geography  lessons. 


These  five  profound  challenges  make  it  possible  to 
be  sure  of  our  future  steps.  But  we  must  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  among  all  those  who  recognize  that  funda- 
mental change  is  required  even  though  they  may  presently 
disagree  about  what  steps  should  be  taken.  We  no  longer 
need  to  concentrate  on  producing  more  resources  with- 
out any  clear  idea  of  their  purpose.  Rather  we  need 
meaningful  new  goals  for  an  era  when  men  must  decide 
what  to  do  with  abundance. 

The  basic  disagreement  is  no  longer  between  left  and 
right,  but  between  the  dogmatist  and  the  creative  in- 
dividual who  recognizes  that  the  wisdom  of  each  person 
and  each  group  must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  are 
to  invent  a  desirable  future.  In  all  too  many  cases,  today's 
liberals  have  become  incapable  of  listening  to  any  views 
other  than  their  own.  If  they  persist  in  this  stance  they 
will  not  be  able  to  help  recreate  the  society. 

The  New  Coalition 

To  whom  must  we  look  for  change?  Three  identifiable 
groups  have  accepted  the  fact  that  we  must  fundamental- 
ly change  our  culture  and  our  society. 

First,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  a  return  to  the 
structures  and  institutions  of  the  past  would  solve  the 
problems  facing  the  country  and  the  Western  world; 
they  think  the  present  breakdown  results  from  attempts 
to  change,  and  even  eliminate,  the  cultural  patterns 
which   made   America  great. 

Second,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  only  hope 
for  America  is  the  creation  of  totally  new  structures  and 
forms  suited  for  the  new  era  which  they  believe  we  are 
entering;  they  hold  that  our  problems  are  caused  by  the 
attempt  to  preserve  outdated,  industrial-age  forms. 

Third,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  American  and 
world  problems  would  be  solved  if  only  we  would  pay 
more  attention  to  our  religious  tradition;  in  this  view  our 
problems  are  caused  by  our  rejection  of  basic  morality. 

Each  of  these  viewpoints  expresses  only  part  of  the 
process  required  to  bring  about  cultural  and  societal 
change.  Each  is  dangerously  partial,  and  we  need  to 
understand  the  valid  aspects  of  each  position  if  the 
church  is  to  have  a  central  role  in  shaping  the  future. 

Anthropologists  have  proved  that  a  culture  which  is 
cut  off  from  its  past  will  inevitably  wither  and  die.  There 
is  one  well-documented  case  where  a  culture  collapsed 
simply  because  steel  axes  replaced  stone  axes.  If  America 
survives  its  current  crisis,  it  will  do  so  because  it  perceives 
the  best  of  its  traditions  and  builds  upon  them. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  respect  the  past. 
Fundamental  changes  are  required  to  deal  with  the 
dawning  new  world.  Our  inherited  culture  was  designed 
for  an  earlier  period  of  history  when  man  was  trying  to 
increase  his  power;  it  is  not  suitable  now  that  man's 
most  urgent  need  is  to  learn  to  share  his  immense  power. 
Those  who  stress  the  importance  of  the  past  must  also 
understand  that  a  culture  is  healthy  only  if  it  sets  goals 
which  truly  challenge  its  population. 

We  need  fundamentally  different  systems  of  thinking 
which  create  a  new  set  of  social  patterns  for  our  basically 
changed  environment.  Man  struggled  through  this  process 
once  before  when  he  moved  from  hunting  animals  and 
gathering  wild  roots,  vegetables,  and  fruits  to  more 
sophisticated  agricultural  pursuits.  That  process  was  slow 
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and  very  painful.  Today  as  we  move  from  the  industrial 
phase  of  the  agricultural  era  into  the  period  of  computers, 
we  must  find  ways  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes 
far  more  quickly  and  with  far  fewer  mistakes.  We  must 
not  permit  any  unnecessary  suffering,  although  the  in- 
evitable alterations  will  certainly  be  painful  to  many. 

As  we  enter  into  dialogue,  we  must  recognize  that 
those  who  emphasize  the  need  for  racial  change  have  not 
learned,  in  general,  the  critical  necessity  of  recognizing 
the  importance  of  tradition.  All  too  often  they  try  to 
create  institutions  which  are  cut  off  from  the  roots  of 
the  culture. 

Consequences  of  Religious  Revival 

A  religious  revival  is  in  progress  today  whose  potential 
consequences  still  can  be  perceived  only  dimly.  More 
and  more  young  people  are  insisting  that  the  church's 
basic  message  is  profoundly  valid  and  that  attempts  to 
adjust  the  religious  message  to  the  apparent  realities  of 
the  20th  century  has  been  a  dangerous  error  which  must 
be  reversed.  They  argue  that  new  social-science  knowl- 
edge, expressed  in  such  disciplines  as  cybernetics  and 
general  systems  theory,  proves  that  religious  values  are 
based  in  a  profound  understanding  of  what  is  required 
for  a  society  to  survive. 

The  religious  value  of  honesty,  they  feel,  now  is 
confirmed  by  our  understanding  that  appropriate  deci- 
sions for  the  society  can  be  made  only  if  the  information 
moving  within  the  society  is  accurate.  The  religious  value 
of  responsibility  now  is  confirmed  by  our  understanding 
that  there  must  be  people  in  the  society  prepared  to 
make  sound  decisions  when  decisions  are  required.  The 
religious  value  of  love  is  confirmed  by  our  understanding 
that  there  must  be  the  potential  to  help  people  deal 
with  unusually  severe  conditions  without  suffering  physi- 
cal or  mental  collapse.  The  religious  value  of  humility  is 
confirmed  by  our  understanding  that  overexploitation  of 
the  world's  resources  can  easily  lead  to  a  destruction  of 
the  planet's  natural  resources  on  which  life  depends. 

Unfortunately,  a  serious  weakness  threatens  this  re- 
ligious revival:  a  belief  that  world  problems  will  yield 
to  goodwill  alone — a  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  no 
need  to  understand  the  societal  forces  at  work  or  to 
learn  the  reasons  why  human  beings  will  tend  to  oppose 
reform  which  upsets  the  status  quo.  Basic  change  never 
comes  easily. 

The   Role  of  the  Church 

In  recent  years  the  church  has  been  clearly  exclusive 
in  its  stance  to  social  change;  it  has  accepted  a  "party 
line"  and  been  highly  intolerant  of  those  who  departed 
from  it.  If  the  church  is  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in 
coming  months  and  years,  it  must  recognize  the  need 
to  reject  exclusiveness  and  bring  together  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  inventing  a  human  and  religious 
future. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  novel  task.  All  our  institu- 
tions were  designed  to  minimize  change;  they  act  only 
when  overwhelming  pressures  force  movement.  We 
need  a  new  form  of  social  system  based  on  an  opposing 
assumption — the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  social 
systems  must  change  rapidly  if  we  are  to  survive. 

To  articulate  and  develop  the  massive  changes  required, 


we  must  develop  new  forms  ol  meetings,  publications, 
and  action  groups  because  most  existing  organizations 
are  devoted  either  to  supporting  the  status  quo  or  to 
pushing  a  single  point  of  view.  We  must  find  w.i. 
bring  the  vibrant,  creative  minority  together.  This  minority 
must  learn  to  introduce  new  ideas  and  weather  the 
frustrations  inherent  in  any  process  of  bringing  about 
change. 

We  need  to  unite  all  those  who  are  discontented  with 
present  social  dynamics  in  a  joint  search  for  the  future. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  creation  of  this  new  future 
requires  respect  for  the  past,  a  K('<il  for  the  future,  and 
an  acceptance  of  religious  values.  The  church  could  play 
a  major,  although  not  an  exclusive,  role  in  such  an 
undertaking. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  this  task  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  church.  The  liberal  establishment  apparently 
has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  levers  of  power  at  the  high  bureau- 
cratic level,  while  many  members  at  the  grass  roots 
stiffen  at  the  thought  of  any  change.  But  the  situation 
can  change  if  people  in  the  local  churches  decide  that 
it  must.  This  is  the  challenge  which  confronts  each 
one  of  us.  □ 
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nancy  SHADE:  Back  to  the  Met? 

It's  a  long  way  from  a  4-H  Club  stage  in  rural  Illinois  to 
New  York  City's  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  But  it  is  not 
an  impossible  journey,  Nancy  Shade  can  tell  you.  A  pert, 
22-year-old  redhead  who  shares  her  mother's  love  of 
music,  Nancy  took  a  big  step  toward  realizing  her  goal 
of  an  operatic  career  last  November  when  she  placed 
first  in  the  Metropolitan  National  Council  Opera  Audi- 
tions— an  annual  search-for-talent  event. 

The  Indiana  University  senior  already  has  sung  on  more 
occasions  than  she  can  remember — in  church  choirs,  at 
school,  for  weddings,  and  on  nationwide  television.  This 
spring  she  sang  in  the  Indiana  University  production  of 
La   Traviata.   Currently   the  soprano   is  appearing   in   JLa 


Boheme  and  Tales  of  Hoffman,  both  with  the  Kansas  City 
Opera  Company,  and  in  other  professional  engagements. 

Although  Miss  Shade  sings  in  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  one  of  her  most  unusual  performances  was  in 
English.  With  only  two  days  notice  she  was  asked  to 
sing  the  role  of  Leonora  in  //  Jrovatore  for  the  Kentucky 
Opera  Association.  While  other  members  of  the  cast  sang 
in  Italian,  she  sang  in  English,  the  only  language  she  knew 
for  this  role.  Still  she  drew  rave  notices. 

Nancy  and  her  parents  are  active  members  of  Rockton 
United  Methodist  Church,  Rockton,  III.  □ 


WINA  RAE  CALHOON:   Lady  in  the  pulpit. 

When  the  youngest  of  Wina  Rae  Calhoon's  six 
children  entered  college  nearly  25  years  ago,  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Calhoon  gave  up  her  Beaver,  Okla., 
farm  and  headed  for  school,  too.  For  a  while  she  was  a 
housemother  at  Northwestern  State  College  in  Alva,  Okla. 
Not  satisfied,  she  became  a  student,  graduating  with  an 
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elementary  teacher's  certificate.  She  then  taught  in  two 
Kansas  communities — Liberal  and  Sublette — until  she 
reached  retirement  age. 

Sixty-five  or  not,  Mrs.  Calhoon  was  not  ready  to  retire 
from  helping  people,  so  during  her  last  teaching  year  she 
studied  for  a  local  preacher's  license,  acquiring  it  in  only 
a  few  months.  A  few  days  after  making  out  her  last  report 
card,  she  was  appointed  to  Manter  Community  United 
Methodist  Church,  Manter,  Kans. 

The  church  had  110  members  when  Mrs.  Calhoon  ar- 
rived in  1966.  Now  there  are  156.  (The  entire  community 
numbers  less  than  300.)  A  men's  group  was  chartered 
with  26  members  and  it  continues  to  grow. 

"My  becoming  a  preacher  was  not  a  new  idea,"  Mrs. 
Calhoon  says.  "All  my  life  I  longed  to  be  one.  But  every 
time  I  tried  for  full-time  work  the  aversion  to  women 
preachers  held  me  back.  So  I  contented  myself  with 
church  and  public-school  teaching,  and  rearing  a  family. 
I  hope  my  venture  into  this  field  will  encourage  other 
women  to  do  the  same." 

Says  one  of  the  Manter  Church's  male  members:  "I 
hope  our  men  preachers  are  getting  the  ministry  of  the 
church  across  as  well  as  our  lady  preacher." 

At  home,  the  lady  preacher  is  active  in  such  unecclesi- 
astical  organizations  as  a  book  club,  a  home-economics 
club,  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  Spare  time  is  spent  bread- 
making  because,  as  she  explains  buoyantly,  "A  pan  of  hot 
rolls  is  a  good  way  to  win  friends  and  influence  people 
to  come   to   church."  □ 


KING  TAUFA'AHAU  TUPOU  IV:  Tonga's  ruler. 

King  Taufa'ahau  Tupou  IV,  monarch  of  Tonga  (the  last 
island  kingdom  in  the  Pacific),  stands  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  weighs  approximately  300  pounds,  and  is  proud 
of  it  for  Tongans  consider  great  weight  among  royalty 
a  symbol  of  beauty  and  power. 

Crowned  king  on  his  49th  birthday,  July  4,  1967,  the 
Australian-educated  lawyer  has  many  interests.  As  a 
politician,  his  worries  range  from  developing  more  tourist 
trade  to  extermination  of  the  coconut-destroying  rhi- 
noceros beetle.  As  an  educator,  he  personally  instructs 
teachers  in  the  use  of  the  abacus,  a  subject  he  intro- 
duced into  Tonga's  schools.  And  as  an  athlete,  he  excels 
in  surfing  and  skin  diving. 


The  monarch's  territory,  long  known  as  the  Friendly 
Islands,  might  also  be  called  the  "Methodisl  Islands." 
Wesleyan  missionaries  converted  King  George  Tupou  I 
to  Christianity  in  1831,  and  the  pirtistic  tradition  con- 
tinues so  strong  that  one  still  can  be  arrested  for  fishing 
on  Sunday.  Today's  king  and  most  ot  his  77,500  subjects 
are  Methodists. 

At  least  once  King  Taufa'ahau  has  taken  political  ad- 
vantage of  the  kingdom's  religious  history.  Wanting  Tonga 
remembered  as  "the  place  where  time  begins,''  he  once 
proposed  to  his  parliament  that  Tonga  officially  set  its 
clocks  ahead  40  minutes,  so  that  in  effect  it  would  be  an 
impressive  13  hours  east  (or  ahead)  of  Greenwich,  the 
prime  meridian.  When  some  legislators  objected  to  his 
idea,  the  then  crown  prince  reportedly  won  them  over 
instantly  by  explaining:  "On  World  Day  of  Prayer,  you 
would  be  the  first  people  on  earth  to  say  your  prayers."  □ 
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ART 

FESTIVALS 


+Most  of  us  catch  our  Christian 
faith  from  the  personal  example  of  a 
preacher,  teacher,  relative,  or  friend. 
But  it  can  spring,  too,  from  the  image 
of  a  stranger  or  the  emotional 
experience  of  seeing  a  play  or  a 
painting,  singing  a  hymn  or  listening 
to  a  choir,  from  encounter  with  any 
of  the  arts,  in  fact,  when  they  are  an 
expression  of  worship.  Christian 
educators  know  very  well  that  art  can 
inspire  and  nourish  faith,  and 
increasingly  the  arts  are  appearing  in 
religious  education,  sometimes  to  the 
delight,  sometimes  the  dismay,  of 
those  being  educated.  In  any  case,  it 
is  no  longer  a  surprise  to  drop  into 
any  church,  large  or  small,  and  find  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  art 
festival.  Some  festivals  are  "home 
grown,"  others  are  highly  professional, 
but  they  have  mushroomed.  Lest  we 
believe  they  are  something  new  under 
the  sun,  however,  here  are  four 
Christian  art  festivals  that  have 
earned  an  established  place  in  their 
churches,  and  their  communities, 
over  a  solid  number  of  years. 

— Helen  Johnson 
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lfixion,  mixed-media  painting  by  Susan  McElminncy  h[ell. 


IN  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

An  Art  Gallery... 

+At  St.  Mark's  United  Methodist 
Church  in  San  Diego  art  is  looked 
upon  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  truth, 
and  for  six  years  St.  Mark's  has 
become  an  art  gallery  during  Lent, 
exhibiting  the  work  of  local  artists  in 
its  narthex  and  sanctuary.  This  year 
30  artists  were  represented  in 
St.  Mark's  Sixth  Lenten  Fine  Arts 
Festival.  The  theme  was  The  Man  for 
Others.  Professional  jurors  selected 
award-winning  works,  and  members 
of  the  congregation  followed  their 
annual  custom  of  voting  to  select  a 
work  for  the  church's  permanent 
collection.  This  proved  to  be  These 
Men  for  Others,  a  glowing  acrylic 
painting  of  Jesus  incorporating  images 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy   Artist 
Helen  Doerr  received  a  $125  purchase 
prize.  Each  year  the  festival  has 
grown  in  prestige.  Following  six 
weeks  at  St.  Mark's,  the  1969  show 
appeared  for  four  weeks  at  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Oceanside, 
Calif.  Future  festivals  may  travel 
to  other  West  Coast  churches 


The  narthex  as  an  art  gallery. 
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Gloria  Hammond  makes  up  Mane  DurUng  as  the  young  ruler 
for  Christ  and  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  by  Haunch  Hofmann. 


Backstage,  a  new  scene  is  set  up  echini  the  living-picture  frame  in  tke  chancel  area. 


IN  HAWTHORNE,  CALIFORNIA 

Living  Pictures... 

+For  10  years  people  of  Hawthorne, 
Calif.,  have  been  filling  the  sanctuary 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  for 
its  annual  Festival  of  Music  and  the 
Arts.  Produced  on  a  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  Lent,  festivals  have  blended 
music  with  living  reconstructions  of 
paintings.  They  were  the  idea  of  the 
Rev.  Harold  E.  Johnson,  minister, 
and  Charles  Disosway,  choir  director, 
who  produced  the  first  festival  in 
1959.  A  young  people's  art  show  was 
added  to  the  festival  program  in  1966. 
Through  the  years  as  many  as  500 
people  have  been  involved  in  festivals: 
singing  in  the  choir;  building  stage, 
frame,  and  props;  making  costumes; 
finding  creative  solutions  to  endless 
technical  problems.  The  living 
pictures  were  shown  for  the  last  time 
this  year.  Producing  them  is  too  heavy 
a  drain  on  the  manpower  of  a 
congregation  in  a  highly  mobile 
community.  But  the  festival  steering 
committee  has  numerous  other 
possibilities  in  mind  for  the  future, 
according  to  Marian  Denson,  a  1969 
Festival  general  chairman. 


us  Before  Pilate  hy  Hinke. 


Madonna  Adoring  the  Christ  Child  by  Antonio  (  - 
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Butler  University  students  Peter  Humphrey  and  Betsy  Frescelli  interpret  Augwste  Rodin's  sculpture  The  Kiss  to  the  music  of  Clair  de  Lune  bv  Claude  Deb 


AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Something  for  Everyhody . . . 

-4- The  Eighth  Biennial  Festival  of  Religion  and 
Art  at  Indianapolis's  North  United  Methodist 
Church  last  April  gave  people  of  the  congregation 
and  the  community  a  chance  to  be  participants  as 
well  as  audience.  Artists  and  appreciators  were 
brought  together  in  a  wide  variety  of  experiences 
in  the  arts,  and  the  result  was  something  for 
everybody.  The  children  had  their  own  fiesta  de 
Mexico  and  film  festival.  For  all  there  were  films, 
an  art  exhibit  and  flower  show,  banners  and  a 


filmstrip  on  how  to  make  them,  a  choral  concert 
of  20th-century  liturgical  music,  a  multimedia 
"happening,"  a  performance  of  the  contemporary 
Mass  for  a  Secular  Chy,  a  folk  and  interpretive  dance 
concert,  a  one-act  play  presented  by  the  North 
Church  Players  followed  by  coffee  and  discussion 
with  the  cast,  and  presentation  of  a  program  of 
folk  singing  and  worship  which  the  Senior  High 
Youth  Fellowship  also  took  to  churches  in 
the  East  during  a  Holy  Week  tour. 
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Seminary  student  John  Stroh  and  UMYF  member  Charlotte  Herbert  sing  American  folk  hymns. 


Butler  student  Mary  Rumble  dances  to  Edvard  Grieg's  Butterfly. 


IN  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Accent  on  Forms  of  Today . . . 

+The  traditional  was  represented  in  regular 
Holy  Week  services  and  in  a  performance  of 
portions  of  St.  Matthew  Passion  on  Palm  Sunday. 
But  it  was  the  art  forms  of  today  that  took  the 
spotlight  at  the  1969  April  Festival  of  the  Arts 
and  the  Christian  Faith  at  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church,  Dallas.  The  festival  featured 
the  Southwest  premiere  of  jazz  pianist  Dave 
Brubeck's  oratorio  The  Light  in  the  Wilderness;  a 
mass  with  a  rock  beat;  an  exhibition  of 
photographic  art;  a  sermon  series  based  on  pictures 
and  sculpture,  including  a  picture  of  the  earth 
taken  by  Apollo  9  astronauts  at  Christmas,  1968. 
There  was  a  screening  of  the  award-winning 
motion  picture  The  Given  Word;  current  books 
were  discussed  in  four  review  sessions;  and  a  live 
performance  of  Gian  Carlo  Menotti's  opera 
The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief  was  teamed  with 
Par  Lagerkvist's  drama  Let  Man  Live.  Throughout 
the  festival,  art  was  shown  in  Gallery  Hall. 


Guest  guitarist  Ted  Jordan  helps  with  rock  mass. 


Chancel  choir  and  jazz  pianist  Glen  Burns  present  The  Light  in  the  Wilderness. 
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Judas,  playd  by  Gary  \lacDona\i,  in  Let  Man  Live. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  RELIGION 
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/4  Peking  throng  roars  affirmation  of  the  wisdom  in  Chairman  Mao's  Quotations,  modern  China's  best-selling  "bible. 


By  Donald  E.  Maclnnis 

China  Program  Director 
National  Council  of  Churches 
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CHINA? 


VISITORS  to  mainland  China  during  the  height  of  the 
Red  Guard  movement  in  1967  were  daily,  sometimes 
hourly,  immersed  in  an  experience  of  the  Great  Pro- 
letarian Cultural  Revolution. 

At  any  given  moment  and  in  any  part  of  China,  slogan- 
shouting  bands  of  Red  Guard  youth  identified  by  red 
armbands,  red  handbooks,  simple  blanket  rolls,  and 
ebullient  enthusiasm  crowded  the  city  streets,  buses,  and 
trains.  They  tramped  along  intercity  highways.  Perhaps 
100  million  students,  from  primary  through  university 
levels  (surely  the  largest  student  protest  movement  in 
history),  had  been  released  from  school  by  order  of 
Chairman   Mao   himself  "to  make   revolution." 

The  foreign  visitor's  first  impression  after  crossing  the 
border  from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton  was  the  fiestalike 
confusion  of  an  entire  nation  caught  up  in  a  kind  of 
mass  religious  revival.  Alberto  Moravia,  the  Italian  novel- 
ist, describes  the  dining  room  "worship  service"  con- 
ducted before  a  portrait  of  Mao  for  a  group  of  visitors: 

"The  girls  [waitresses]  were  dressed  like  every  woman 
in  China,  in  baggy  blue  cotton  pants  and  white  cotton 
blouses.  They  halted  in  front  of  us,  each  one  holding 
tightly  to  her  little  red  book,  the  book  of  quotations 
from  Mao.  One  stepped  forward  to  make  an  announce- 
ment in  a  loud  voice.  Then  the  accordion  and  the 
tambourine  struck  up,  and  the  girls  began  to  sing  and 
dance  .  .  ." 

The  same  dancing  and  music  took  place  on  a  plane 
trip.  "When  the  dance  ends,  the  hostesses  go  through 
the  plane  carrying  trays  with  badges  and  buttons  of 
various  kinds,  all  with  portraits  of  Mao  and  photographs 
of  Mao  in  various  poses  on  various  occasions.  These  are 
holy  cards,  medals,  scapulars;  no  mistake  about  it.  .  .  . 
The  plane  is  simply  a  flying  chapel. 

"This  is  like  the  country  songs,  the  peasant  dances, 
the  folk  music  that  goes  with  some  religious  feasts  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  With  the  same  fervor,  the  same 
style,  the  same  ingenuousness.  And  so  here  we  have 
learned  one  thing  at  least:  the  religious  nature  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution." 


Mao  and  Religion 

Chairman  Mao  today  finds  himself  the  object  of  mass 
adulation.  His  Selected  Works  are  daily  reading  for 
millions  of  true  believers,  and  his  village  birthplace  is 
a  shrine  for  countless  pilgrims.  Ironically,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
raised  in  a  peasant's  home  with  a  devout  Buddhist  mother, 
rejected  religion  early  in  life.  For  him  all  religion  is 
either  folk  superstition  or  the  instrument  of  feudal  op- 
pression and  imperialist  domination. 

While  still  a  student  Mao  linked  religion  with  capital- 
ism, feudal  autocracy,  and  Confucian  class  distinction  as 
the  "four  evil  demons"  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Ten  years 
later  he  spoke  of  the  four  powers  shackling  the  peasants 
of  Honan  Province:  the  clan  chiefs,  the  reactionary 
classes,  husbands  over  wives,  and  religion.  The  first  three 
could  be  broken  with  relative  ease,  he  said,  but  breaking 
the  "divine  power  of  the  system  of  gods  and  spirits" 
would  be  a  "more  difficult  and  prolonged  job." 

For  Mao,  all  religion  is  man-made  superstition,  robbing 
the  nation  of  productive  labor,  land,  and  capital,  and 
blocking  the  people  from  awareness  of  their  bondage. 
If  religion  is  left  untouched,  he  said,  "we  shall  not  be 
completely  fulfilling  our  revolutionary  mission." 

In  the  years  since  the  communist  victory,  vast  acreages 
of  tax-free  landholdings  held  by  Buddhist,  Muslim,  and 
Taoist  temples  and  monasteries  have  been  "liberated." 
Thousands  of  nonproductive  priests,  nuns,  monks,  and 
hermits  who  lived  on  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  and  the 
produce  of  the  religious  lands  have  been  forced  into 
secular  employment.  Christian  schools,  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, and  churches  also  have  been  nationalized  or  con- 
verted to  secular  uses. 

A  Secular   Religion 

The  Chinese  revolution,  as  one  observer  wrote,  after 
his  visit  in  1967,  is  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  the  Agrarian 
Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Russian  Revolution  all  bursting  forth 
simultaneously.  It  is  also  the  "Reformation"— a  compul- 
sive rejection  of  the  shackling  forms  of  tradition,  includ 
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Chanting  students  line  Canton's  streets  for  an  all-out  welcome.  With   monotonous   fervor, 

they  wave  portrait  posters  and  recite  from  the  "little  red  books"  they  clasp,  Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao. 


ing  religion.  Although  Protestant  Christianity  was  scarcely 
a  century  old  in  China,  it  too  suffered  in  the  attack  on 
the  "four  olds":  old  habits,  old  customs,  old  culture, 
and  old  ideas. 

The  Chinese  revolution  demands  a  total  transformation 
of  the  ancient  Chinese  culture  and  its  people,  the  elimi- 
nation of  revisionist,  superstitious,  and  outmoded  atti- 
tudes which  could  obstruct  or  corrupt  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  All  organized  religion  in  China  today 
is  totally  suppressed. 

But  even  as  the  Reformation  in  Europe  replaced  one 
form  of  religion  with  another,  one  of  the  unrecognized 
ironies  of  the  Maoist  revolution  in  China  is  its  replace- 
ment of  traditional  and  imported  religions  with  a  secular 
religion  having  its  own  dogma,  canon,  saints,  and  heroes. 
In  its  own  system  of  belief  and  practice,  there  is  a  Maoist 
ethic,  a  way  of  life  demanded  of  all  believers.  Maoism  is 
an  orthodoxy,  determined  to  maintain  purity  of  faith  and 
practice,  tolerating  no  heresy  and  no  deviation. 

Correct  belief  is  achieved  by  a  true  conversion  experi- 
ence, involving  study  of  the  doctrine,  self-criticism, 
confession,  and  transformation  of  basic  attitudes.  China's 
version  of  the  Reformation  calls  for  a  cultural  revolution 
that  will  touch  people  "to  their  very  souls."  The  masses 
must  be  liberated  from  old  habits  and  old  thinking  to 
"transform  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  whole  society." 

A   New  Puritanism 

The  slogan  "Serve  the  people,"  seen  everywhere  in 
city  and  countryside,  describes  the  kind  of  new  man 
needed  in  the  new  China.  The  new  morality  outlaws 
selfishness,  commercialism,  competition,  personal  career- 


ism.  Money  is  a  necessary  evil  of  small  importance, 
and  salary,  wage,  and  rank  differentials  are  minimized. 

As  in  all  matters  of  daily  life  and  work,  Chairman  Mao 
has  a  few  appropriate  words  about  China's  new  man: 

"At  no  time  and  in  no  circumstances  should  a  Com- 
munist place  his  personal  interests  first;  he  should 
subordinate  them  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Hence,  selfishness,  slacking, 
corruption,  striving  for  the  limelight,  and  so  forth,  are 
most  contemptible,  while  selflessness,  working  with  all 
one's  energy,  wholehearted  devotion  to  public  duty,  and 
quiet  hard  work  are  the  qualities  that  command  respect." 

Here  are  the  central  sins  and  virtues  of  Mao's  China 
— not  too  different  from  the  secular  morality  of  any 
nation  or  culture.  Other  homely  thoughts  from  Chairman 
Mao's  "red  book"  of  quotations  admonish  the  Chinese 
to  "guard  against  arrogance,"  "never  be  wasteful  or 
extravagant,"  "preserve  the  style  of  plain  living  and  hard 
struggle,"  "love  the  people  .  .  .  identify  yourself  with  the 
masses." 

This  last  one  seems  to  be  the  hardest,  for  this  is  the 
central  thrust  of  the  current  Cultural  Revolution.  Conver- 
sion, in  the  religious  sense,  is  the  primary  goal  of  this 
latest  campaign.  The  August,  1966,  Communique  which 
launched  the  Cultural  Revolution  declared,  "It  is  the 
masses  who  must  liberate  themselves.  We  cannot  do 
things  for  them.  .  .  .  We  must  trust  the  masses,  rely 
on  them,  respect  their  creative  spirit." 

Mao's  primary  faith  always  has  been  in  the  common 
people.  He  believes  that,  properly  liberated  from  "the 
four  olds,"  their  pooled  wisdom  and  energy  can  work 
miracles.  He  distrusts  intellectuals. 
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Conversion    Experience 

"Serve  the  people!"  This  slogan  is  seen  everywhere: 
on  the  walls  of  modern  skyscrapers  in  Shanghai,  on  the 
mud  walls  of  village  homes,  on  lapel  buttons  worn  by 
everyone.  But  some  who  have  tried  to  identify  with  the 
masses  have  found  that  it  is  not  easy. 

One  was  a  26-year-old  woman,  described  by  Jan  Myrdal 
in  his  book  Report  From  a  Chinese  Village  (Pantheon, 
$6.95;  Signet-NAL,  95*).  Daughter  of  a  well-to-do  doctor, 
she  grew  up  a  member  of  the  privileged  minority  in 
pre-1949  China.  She  was  so  pampered  that  she  never 
took  a  bath  without  the  help  of  servants.  Myrdal's 
account  of  her  13-month  assignment  to  a  mountain 
village  in  1959  is  the  story  of  one  person's  conversion 
in  today's  China.  It  is  a  process  that,  in  Maoist  terms, 
combines  theory  and  practice,  hard  labor  and  self-study, 
group  therapy  in  study  meetings  with  daily  work  and 
fellowship  with  villagers. 

She  worked  all  the  time,  plowing,  weeding,  digging 
and  sewing.  She  learned  everything.  Two  nights  a  week 
she  taught  leaders  of  the  women's  group  reading  and 
writing.  When  off  duty,  she  visited  families,  looking  for 
difficulties,  such  as  a  child  ill  or  anything  else.  In  the 
fields  she  talked  with  the  women  while  they  rested. 

At  the  same  time,  she  worked  at  her  own  ideological 
reeducation.  She  says  she  had  "to  transform  myself  from 
a  bourgeoise  to  a  human  being."  This  was  done  partly 
by  physical  work,  partly  by  reading,  partly  by  group 
contacts. 

As  Myrdal  quotes  the  young  woman,  "After  the  winter 
harvest  was  in,  that  was  December,  1959,  there  was  less 
work  in  the  fields.  That  is  the  time  of  year  when  life  in 
the  country  quietens  down  and  people  occupy  them- 
selves with  minor  jobs.  We  then  embarked  on  serious 
criticism  and  self-criticism.  For  two  months  we  kept  at 
this  and  held  discussions  about  it.  We  went  through 
each  one's  faults  and  judged  whether  they  had  corrected 
them  and  how. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  we  left.  People  had 
come  down  to  the  flat  there  to  say  good-bye.  The  women 
and  I  were  in  tears.  They  begged  us  to  stay  ...  I  had 
never  been  so  close  to  people  before.  ...  I  believe  I 
learned  a  lot  during  those  13  months.  I  became  a  differ- 
ent person.  I  had  acquired  a  fundamentally  proletarian 
attitude  to  life.  ...  I  had  learned  to  work,  and,  when 
I  returned  home  to  my  husband,  he  too  thought  I  had 
changed." 

Organized    Religion   Suppressed 

Chinese  Communist  attitudes  toward  organized  re- 
ligion are  better  understood  by  looking  at  the  history  of 
church-state  relations  in  the  West — Henry  Vlll's  seizure 
of  monastic  lands,  for  example.  In  a  society  where  the 
true  religion  is  Maoism,  China's  own  traditional  religions, 
with  their  hated  connotations  of  feudal  oppression  and 
non-Marxist  superstition,  were  an  intolerable  heresy. 
Christianity  carried  the  additional  onus  of  its  links  with 
"Western  imperialism." 


The  Roman  Catholics,  paying  allegiance  to  a  spiritual 
and  political  leader  in  distanl  Rome,  were  especially 
vulnerable.  In  a  proud,  ancient,  and  self-sufficient  culture 
like  China's,  any  foreign  religion  had  hard  going.  Chris- 
tianity,  protected  by  the  'unequal  treaties"  and  Western 
gunboats  patrolling  the  inland  waters  of  sovereign  China, 
battled  sullen  resentment  and  open  opposition  from  the 
time  of  the  Opium  War  (1839-42)  to  the  expulsion  of 
all  missionaries  in  the  years  1950-52. 

Alter  eight  years  of  a  relentless  war  of  resistance  against 
the  Japanese  and  four  postwar  years  of  civil  war,  ruinous 
intlation,  and  deteriorating  public  order  and  morale,  all 
Chinese  cried  out  for  an  end  to  chaos.  The  church, 
despite  a  strong  element  of  social  concern  seen  in  its 
medical,  educational,  and  service  programs,  was  scarcely 
touching  the  massive  social  disorders  that  wracked  the 
body  of  China's  millions. 

Out  of  compassion  for  their  suffering  countrymen, 
many  Christians  were  drawn  to  the  only  organized  power 
group  that  seemed  capable  of  dealing  with  China's  sick- 
ness— the  Communists.  The  disciplined  armies  that  took 
over  the  cities  of  China  one  after  another  in  1948-49 
were  greeted  with  a  mixture  of  apprehension  and  relief. 
The  turmoil  of  dynastic  transition  was  over,  and  a  new 
regime  would  impose  its  own  form  of  order. 

The  Communists,  despite  the  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  religious  belief  written  into  their  1954  Constitution, 
had  no  expectation  or  intention  that  religion  would 
survive  in  the  new  China.  With  Marx,  they  believed  that 
religion  would  naturally  wither  away  in  the  communist 
Utopia.  The  record  of  the  past  18  years  shows  a  steady 
intensification  of  pressures  on  the  church  and  religions, 
leading  to  the  total  suffocation  of  all  religious  practice. 

At  the  time  of  the  communist  victory  there  were  3  mil- 
lion Roman  Catholic  Christians  and  about  1  million  Protes- 
tants— less  than  1  percent  of  China's  half  billion  people. 
Christian    influence,    however,    was    multiplied    through 


Best  Seller  of  1968? 

Who  was  the  world's  best-selling  author  in 
1968?  According  to  figures  reported  in  the 
Peking  Review  early  this  year,  it  was  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  what  would  be  the  largest  publishing  job 
in  history,  more  than  1  billion  copies  of  Mao's 
writings  were  printed  in  China  and  distributed 
in  various  editions.  This  outstrips  by  10  to  1  an 
estimated  120  million  Bibles,  New  Testaments, 
and  Scripture  portions  distributed  worldwide  last 
year — none  of  them  in  China. 

Mao's  published  writings  include  150  million 
four-volume  sets  of  Selected  Works,  740  million 
copies  of  Quotations  From  Chairman  Mao  (the 
"little  red  book"),  140  million  copies  of  Selected 
Readings,  and  96  million  copies  of  Chairman 
Mao's  Poems,  plus  millions  of  copies  of  Ins  short 
works.  This  does  not  include  translations  pub- 
lished in  65  languages  in  148  other  countries. 
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service  programs  visible  in  over  200  hospitals,  419  middle 
s<  hools,  thousands  of  primary  schools,  and  16  Christian 
colleges    and    universities   with    some   50,000   graduates. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  communist  period  (1949- 
50),  these  and  all  Christian  institutions  were  nationalized 
without  compensation.  The  4,000  Protestant  missionaries 
gradually  were  forced  to  abandon  their  posts,  largely 
through  restrictions  on  travel  and  work. 

With  mission  funds  cut  off  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
War,  a  Christian  Manifesto  was  issued  by  a  top-level 
group  of  Protestant  leaders  meeting  in  Peking  in  July, 
1950.  It  celebrated  the  new  independence  from  "mission 
imperialism."  The  Manifesto  proclaimed  that  the  Chinese 
Church  would  henceforth  support  the  "common  political 
platform"  of  the  new  government.  It  would  do  so  by 
recognizing  the  history  of  imperialism  in  China,  especially 
American  imperialism  in  the  churches,  and  by  practicing 
three-self  autonomy  (self-support,  self-government,  self- 
propagation)  as  well  as  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and 
self-criticism. 

Christians   Rally   to   Nationalism 

In  the  heat  of  the  Korean  War,  in  which  American 
and  other  allied  troops  fought  nearly  a  million  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  troops  to  an  indecisive  bloody  stand- 
still, Chinese  Christians  rallied  to  the  support  of  their 
nation.  The  Protestant  "Three-Self  Resist  America-Help 
Korea  Reform  Movement"  declared,  "It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  be  patriotic,  and  patriotism  is  in  accord 
with  devotion  to  one's  faith.  Only  by  being  patriotic 
will  it  be  possible  to  lead  a  good  religious  life." 

By  1954,  when  the  first  National  Christian  Conference 
of  the  Protestant  ThreerSelf  Movement  was  held  in 
Peking,  the  Christians  of  China  had  severed  all  connec- 
tions  with    the   West.   There   were   no    missionaries,    no 


Joining   a   student  protest   movement   larger   than   any 
known  in  the  United  States,  these  students  from  Shanghai's 
Fu  Tan   University  perform  by  singing,  "Sailing  the  seas 
depends  upon  the  helmsman/Chairman  Mao." 


mission  funds,  no  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
no  welfare  activities.  Except  for  an  occasional  group  of 
visiting  Christians  from  the  outside  and  rare  visits  by 
Chinese  Christians  to  the  West,  the  church  became  as 
isolated  as  the  peasant  masses  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  years  most  Protestants  believed  it  possible 
to  be  both  Christian  and  patriot.  As  Christians  they  saw 
the  hungry  being  fed,  the  naked  being  clothed,  and 
widows  and  orphans  being  cared  for  by  the  new  regime. 
They  saw  landlords  and  rascals  receiving  due  punishment, 
and  a  new  promise  of  justice  for  the  meek  and  lowly. 

The  new  regime  restored  order  in  the  nation.  It 
systemized  food  production  and  distribution  so  that  all 
had  a  share;  eliminated  official  corruption,  prostitution, 
gangsterism,  flies,  and  landlordism.  It  made  impressive 
progress  in  developing  industry,  irrigation,  food  control, 
public-health  services,  education,  and  many  other  needed 
reforms  and  innovations. 

A  Religious  Affairs  Bureau  in  Peking  became  the  normal 
channel  for  co-ordinating  church-state  relations.  It  was 
this  bureau,  through  the  patriotic  religious  associations, 
which  controlled  and  eventually  suffocated  freedom  of 
religion  as  it  had  once  been  practiced. 

National  solidarity  in  the  struggle  to  resist  imperialist 
aggression  in  Korea  and  consolidate  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion on  the  home  front  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
organizing  principle  for  the  patriotic  religious  associations 
and  the  source  of  their  emasculation  as  authentic  re- 
ligious bodies. 

As  the  pulpits  increasingly  came  under  political  control, 
Christians  found  it  difficult  to  worship  in  what  was  es- 
sentially a  captive  church.  Bishops,  priests,  pastors,  and 
laymen  were  mobilized  in  a  nationwide  program  of 
political  study  and  action.  Days  and  weeks  of  study 
sessions  produced  confessions,  accusations,  and  bitter- 
ness. Christian  brother  denounced  brother.  Slogans  like 
"Enhance  political  awareness!"  and  "Surrender  hearts  to 
the  people!"  replaced  biblical  texts. 

Religious  doctrine  itself  was  reinterpreted  to  support 
the  national  dogma.  With  the  denigration  of  themes  of 
love,  compassion,  and  forgiveness,  the  Buddhists'  first 
commandment  on  reverence  for  life,  took  on  new  mean- 
ing: Buddhists  now  were  permitted  to  kill  imperialists, 
counter-revolutionaries,  or  other  bad  people.  Christian 
teaching  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  Cod,  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  teaching  that  all  men  are  sinners  were  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  socialist  doctrine.  The  peasants 
began  saying,  "Communism  is  better  than  paradise." 

By  the  fall  of  1966,  when  the  Red  Guards  suppressed 
all  visible  religious  practices,  the  policy  of  intimidation, 
coercion,  and  politicization  had  produced  two  churches: 
a  remnant  church  submissive  to  the  official  line  and  an 
underground  church  keeping  the  faith  in  quiet  family 
worship  and  cottage  meetings. 

New  Man — New  Values 

The  test  of  a  revolution  as  well  as  of  a  religion  is  its 
effectiveness  in  changing  the  lives  of  people.  Outside 
observers  have  reported  a  remarkable  shift  in  values  and 
goals  in  Chairman  Mao's  China. 

A  young  Australian  wrote  from  Shanghai,  where  he 
was  teaching  in  late  1966,  "There  is  one  all-pervasive 
ethic,  firmly  implanted  not  only  as  a  way  of  life  but  also 
as  a  reason  for  living.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  the  three- 
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word  title  of  one  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  articles:  Serve  the 
People.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  I  know  best  are  my  own  stu- 
dents. I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  them  in  the  past 
year,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  no  other  country  have  I 
found  young  people  with  more  reason  to  live,  more  joy, 
more  sense  of  purpose,  more  sheer  charity." 

Alberto  Moravia  perceived  life-style  goals  in  China 
which  offer  radical  new  alternatives  to  the  consumer 
culture  of  the  West  and  the  "goulash  communism"  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poverty  in  revolutionary  China,  he 
found,  is  a  way  of  life,  a  basic  virtue,  a  religious  impera- 
tive. Moravia  suggests  that  China  has  discovered  a 
morality  of  collective  poverty  that  liberates  the  masses 
from  bondage  to  acquisitive  consumption. 

"The  goal  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,"  he  writes,  "is 
to  make  peasant  China  .  .  .  take  the  great  leap  from 
rustic  and  artisan  society  to  technological  society  without 
going  through  .  .  .  the  petit-bourgeois  phase  of  com- 
munism ...  to  combine  the  most  naked  poverty,  the 
most  strenuous  but  most  rational  poverty,  with  the  most 
advanced  technical  progress." 

Masao  Takenaka,  a  Japanese  theologian  writing  after 
his  trip  to  China  in  1966,  sees  the  internal  struggle  as  a 
massive  effort  to  create  a  "new  man"  on  the  basis  of  Mao 
Tse-tung's  thought,  an  "integrated  people  capable  of 
disciplined  hard  work  necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  a 
socialist  country."  And  he  adds:  "Here  I  believe  it  is  not 
economic  doctrine  as  in  classical  Marxism,  nor  political 
strategy  as  in  the  case  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  but  rather  the 
spiritual,  ethical  element  that  is  understood  as  the 
determining  factor  in  shaping  world  history." 

A  Chinese  refugee,  son  of  a  Christian  pastor,  inter- 
viewed in  Hong  Kong,  sums  up  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  communism  in  China:  The  Communists  have  faith, 
believe  in  a  future  society,  and  in  an  eventual  good 
world.  They  have  united  China.  Human  relations  are 
much  better,  people  freely  help  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  corruption.  The  Communists  have  started  great 
economic   development   and    introduced   a   work   spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  communism  is  like  an  absolute 
religion.  If  you  accept  their  religion,  you  can  be  very 
happy.  But  if  you  cannot  accept  it,  you  are  unhappy.  The 
Communists  believe  superstitiously  in  the  use  of  force. 
Even  though  the  killing  has  stopped,  they  use  force  in 
ruling.  They  believe  superstitiously  in  the  possibility  of 
a  propertyless  society.  They  allow  no  opposition  and  will 
not  share  power  with  anyone. 

The  Chinese  revolution  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the 
hearts  of  China's  youth.  The  tensions  inherent  in  a  sys- 
tem that  demands  disciplined  adherence  to  a  single 
dogma,  while  insisting  that  this  be  a  free  act  of  the  con- 
verted will,  are  obvious  in  the  young  refugee's  list  of 
faults  and  virtues.  He  grants  the  need  for  a  national  faith, 
a  mission  and  purpose,  and  national  goals.  He  readily 
recognizes  the  achievements  of  the  regime,  the  new  sense 
of  community  and  mutual  concern,  the  new  social  dis- 
cipline. But  the  enforced  submission  to  doctrinaire  goals 
and  the  loss  of  personal  freedom  may  be  a  price  that 
educated  youths  are  unwilling  to  pay. 

With  the  Red  Guard  now  suppressed  and  many  mem- 
bers scattered  to  distant  rural  work  assignments,  and 
with  the  universities  still  closed  to  normal  studies  after 
a  three-year  lapse,  there  is  much  unrest  and  factional 
strife  among  youth — even  indifference  and  apathy. 


More  About  China 

"Understanding  China  and  the  Chinese 
People"  is  a  church-wide  mission  study 
theme  for  United  Methodists  in  1969-70. 
Recommended  materials  include: 

China  in  Change:  An  Approach  to  Under- 
standing, edited  by  M.  Searle  Bates.  Friend- 
ship Press,  191  pages,  $1.50.  A  compa<  t  col- 
lection by  six  China  specialists  providing  an 
excellent  introduction  on  modern  China. 

Adult  Guide  on  Understanding  China,  by 
Creighton  Lacy.  Friendship  Press,  64  pages, 
8v  .  A  guide  for  five  study  sessions  with  use- 
ful lists  of  films,  tapes,  recordings,  other 
books,  and  periodicals. 

China  Profile,  a  symposium  edited  by  Ross 
Terrill.  Friendship  Press,  160  pages,  $1.75.  A 
competent  introduction  to  Mainland  China 
written  in  an  easy  style  and  with  personal 
anecdotes  and  observations.  It  is  slanted  to 
youthful  readers. 

For  other  recent  books  on  China  see 
TOGETHER's  June  issue,  pages  57-58. 


Some  now  shun  commitments.  These  "wanderers,"  as 
they  are  called,  "take  the  attitude  of  nonintervention  in 
the  struggle  between  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie. 
Instead  of  fighting  on  the  battlefront,  they  wander  about 
school  campuses,  parks,  and  streets.  They  spend  their 
time  in  swimming  pools  and  playing  chess  and  cards.  .  .  . 
Whenever  they  are  required  to  reveal  an  attitude  they 
just  issue  vague  statements." 

The    Future 

The  Chinese  experience  provides  no  formula  solution 
to  the  problems  of  unrest  in  Western  society  today.  There 
is  some  wry  comfort  in  discovering  that  there  are  similar 
problems  even  in  the  socialist  Utopia.  China  has  yet  to 
discover  the  means  to  combine  revolutionary  zeal  with 
modern  technology  and  the  full,  free  expression  of  in 
dividual  creativity.  But  we  deserve  no  smugness  for  some 
of  the  social  problems  that  threaten  to  destroy  the  fabric 
of  American  society  are  virtually  unknown  to  China. 

While  Cultural  Revolution  continues  to  convulse 
China,  few  dare  to  predict  the  outcome.  Now  Maoism 
supplants  all  religion.  All  factions  in  the  internal  struggle 
are  both  Communists  and  patriots,  commited  to  the 
restoration  of  a  strong  and  unified  China  and  to  the 
Maoist  vision  of  an  egalitarian  society. 

Whether  the  Maoist  goals  are  hopelessly  Utopian, 
doomed  to  failure  in  a  world  undergoing  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  or  whether  man's  congenital  selfishness 
will  defeat  all  efforts  to  produce  a  new  and  selfless  man, 
only  time  will  tell. 

Whatever  group  emerges  in  control  of  central  powei 
after  the  present  struggle,  there  is  little  hope  of  early 
restoration  of  normal  relationships  with  Western  nations 
Independent  and  sensitive  after  a  century  of  humiliating 
weakness,  China  will  not  easily  open  her  doors  again  to 
the  foreigner. 
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Are  You  A 


NO-IT-ALL 
Mother? 


Sometimes  you  wonder  if  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

really  was  written  with  you  in  mind.  Sometimes  you  wonder  if 

your  children  can  possibly  still  love  you,  or  if  they 

have  any  idea  how  much  you  really  love  them. 

BY  ANDREA  HERMAN 
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NO,  HONEY,  you  can't  go  to 
Mark's  house.  It's  too  far 
away  and  you'd  have  to  cross 
Jefferson  Street.  .  .  ." 

"No  cookies  now,  dear — it's  al- 
most dinner  time.  .  .  ." 

"No,  no,  baby!  You  cannot  paint 
the  mirror  with  Vaseline!  .  .  ." 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  wincingly 
familiar,  you  are  definitely  a  mother- 
in-good-standing.  All  over  the  world, 
no-ing  mothers  are  listening  to  them- 
selves, disliking  what  they  hear,  and 
wondering  what,  if  anything,  they 
can  do  about  it. 

The  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West 
made  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
my  kids.  They  have  a  private  witch 
of  their  own.  And  let's  face  it,  some- 
times I  deserve  the  title!  Some  days 
I  say  "No"  so  often  that  by  bedtime 
I  sound  like  a  bull  moose  with  the 
croup.  Is  there  something  wrong  with 
me?  I've  wondered  again  and  again. 

Are  noes  really  necessary?  Child- 
guidance  experts  sit  in  swivel  chairs 
behind  litter-free,  dust-free  mahog- 
any desks  and  ignore  the  question. 
If  they  suggest  anything  at  all,  they 
advise  a  sort  of  vague  "distraction 
theory." 

In  other  words,  you  don't  say,  "No, 
you  can't  have  a  candy  bar."  You 
smile  serenely  and  coo,  "Wouldn't 
you  rather  watch  Captain  Funny-Face 
on  television  instead?"  Well,  in  my 
house  the  kids  are  already  watching 
Captain  Funny-Face,  and  they  are 
banging  on  the  piano,  and  wrestling, 
and  getting  crayon  marks  on  the 
sofa,  and  are  only  63  1/2  seconds 
away  from  a  stream  of  noes  that  will 
send  them  scattering  in  seven  differ- 
ent directions  and  turn  their  minia- 
ture ears  purple.  So  much  for  child- 
guidance  experts! 

Sometimes  it  isn't  funny,  though. 
Sometimes  you  wonder  if  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  really  was  written  with 
you  in  mind.  Sometimes  you  wonder 
if  your  children  can  possibly  still  love 
you,  or  if  they  have  any  idea  how 
much  you  really  love  them. 

Is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  the 
continual  barrage  of  negativism? 
Sorry,  but  there  isn't.  There  honestly 
isn't.  But  you  don't  have  to  feel 
guilty  about  it! 

Remember  all  those  things  you  had 
to  do  as  a  child  just  because  you 
were  a  child?  Kissing  Uncle  Pierpont, 
reciting  Hiawatha  for  your  mother's 
sewing  circle,  wearing  braces,  prac- 


ticing the  piano  .  .  .  ?  Well,  mother- 
hood carries  its  own  bag  of  distaste- 
ful responsibilities — and  saying  no  is 
one  of  them.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  it  is 
our  grim,  solemn  duty  to  say  no! 

Our  primary  responsibility  as 
mothers  is  to  raise  each  child  to 
adulthood;  it  isn't  always  easy  in  this 
day  of  medicine  cabinets  that  bulge 
with  potentially  lethal  drugs;  in  this 
day  of  two-wheeler  bicycles,  busy 
streets,  and  speeding  cars;  in  this  day 
of  mentally  twisted  men  who  some- 
times lurk  behind  trees  or  in  cruising 
automobiles,  ready  to  prey  on  inno- 
cent children. 

Firm  rules  along  with  frequent  and 
resounding  noes  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  want  our  young  ones 
to  survive  childhood.  We  would  be 
guilty  of  gross  neglect  if  we  didn't 
stand  firm  on  many  issues. 

Not  only  do  we  want  our  children 
to  grow  up,  we  want  them  to  grow 
up  strong  and  healthy,  polite  and 
intelligent,  and  considerate  of  other 
people's  feelings  and  possessions. 
Instilling  these  qualities  requires  a 
separate  but  important  set  of  dictates 
and  regulations.  Situations  in  this 
category  are  more  nebulous,  requir- 
ing countless,  daily,  spur-of-the- 
moment  decisions  on  our  part,  but 
these  are  decisions  that  must  be 
made  and  stuck  to. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  noes. 
There's  the  "come-sit-on-my-lap- 
while-l-explain"  kind  of  no,  the 
pleading  "p/ease-don't-do-that-any- 
more"  kind  of  no,  the  sharper  "I'm- 
getting-angry"  kind  of  no,  and  finally, 
the  off-key  soprano  kind  of  shriek 
that  means  "watch  out,  immediate 
danger!" 

Each  has  its  own  time  and  its  own 
place,  and  innate,  maternal  wisdom 
usually  tells  you  which  to  use  under 
specific  circumstances.  But  if  you 
occasionally  make  an  error  in  judg- 
ment and  let  loose  with  a  bellow  that 
would  stop  a  trapeze  artist  in  midair 
when  you  should  have  murmured, 
"Not  now,"  don't  worry  about  it. 
The  little  darlings  get  tone-deaf  after 
a  while,  and  they  probably  can't  tell 
the  difference  anyhow. 

"All  right,  so  I  have  to  say  no," 
you  agree.  "But  do  my  kids  under- 
stand, or  do  they  think  I'm  some 
kind  of  tyrant?  Do  they  know  I'm 
doing  it  because  I  love  them?" 

Forget  it!  The  mother-child  rela- 
tionship    carries     its     own     special, 


wondertul  system  ot  diei  ks  and 
balances 

It  is  an  established  tact  that  one 
spontaneous  hug  balances  out  at 
least  a  dozen  noes,  and  a  kiss-and-hug 
combination  automatically  erases  27 
flat-footed,  determined  "absolutely 
nots."  But  best  of  all,  a  simple 
"Mommy  loves  you"  will  completely 
cancel  all  the  noes  you've  ever  said 
since  the  little  monster  first  managed 
to  stick  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  not 
only  made  children's  memories  short, 
he  made  them  lopsided  as  well. 
When  they  are  adults  themselves, 
when  childhood  has  slipped  away 
from  them,  they  won't  remember  the 
hundreds  of  times  a  day  you  had  to 
stop  them  from  what  they  were 
doing.  They'll  remember  only  the 
hugs  and  kisses  and  Mommy-loves- 
yous.  They'll  remember  only  the 
times  you  held  them  and  rocked 
them  when  they  had  an  earache, 
and  the  times  you  fixed  their  scraped 
knees  and  kissed  the  hurt  away.  They 
won't  remember  all  the  things  they 
weren't  allowed  to  do,  but  they  will 
remember  the  times  you  let  them 
help  decorate  Christmas  cookies,  and 
the  time  you  let  them  stay  up  until 
eleven  o'clock  to  watch  that  special 
television  program,  and  the  time  you 
broke  down  and  bought  them  that 
shamefully  silly  and  expensive  toy 
they  wanted  but  never  dreamed 
they'd  get. 

Even  now,  in  their  frustrated,  rule- 
bound  childhood,  they  have  a  sort 
of  wordless  understanding  of  the 
problem.  Kids  can't  express  them- 
selves sometimes,  but  they  feel 
things.  And  you  can  be  sure  they 
feel  your  concern  and  your  love. 

Children  know  things,  too — and 
even  though  they  cry  sometimes, 
even  though  they  fight  back  some- 
times, even  though  they  disobey 
sometimes,  there  isn't  any  doubt  at 
all  in  their  minds  that  "Mother  iuh^ 
best."  □ 
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TARGET: 
Troubled  Marriages 


'    A    FTER   18  YEARS   of   marriage,   we've   reached    the 

/\    end  of  the  road,"  said  the  still-youthful  brunette 

to  her  doctor.  "I  have  no  place  to  turn.  If  I  try 

to  get  my  husband  to  talk  about  why  our  marriage  has 

failed,  he  accuses  me  of  nagging  and  walks  out." 

Troubled  marriages  like  this  one  are  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  country.  But  too  often  couples  who  need 
help  to  salvage  their  floundering  relationships  are  far 
from  metropolitan  areas  where  counseling  help  is  readily 
available.  Competent  counseling  services  rarely  are 
found  in  small  towns.  In  such  places,  where  peoples'  lives 
are  closely  connected,  couples  frequently  are  reluctant  to 
seek  help  for  fear  that  news  of  their  problems  may  end 
up  on  the  local  gossip  circuit. 

Fortunately,  this  despairing  wife  lives  near  Levelland,  a 
community  of  12,000  in  west  Texas  where  three  Protes- 
tant ministers  have  found  a  viable  answer  to  this  seem- 
ing impasse.  The  woman's  doctor  suggested  that  she 
contact  their  full-time  counseling  service,  and  a  short 
time  later  she  found  herself  in  Levelland's  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church  talking  to  the  Rev.  Keith  Wiseman. 

"After  several  counseling  sessions,  this  woman  and  her 
husband  were  able  to  see  their  problem  in  perspective," 
Mr.  Wiseman  explained.  "She  had  assumed  the  dominant 
role  in  the  home  and  her  husband  had  retreated  into 
silence.  A  multitude  of  minor  grievances  were  wrecking 
the  marriage  because  they  had  ceased  to  communicate." 

The  founder  of  this  unusual  counseling  service  is  the 
Rev.  Al  Kline,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  in 
Levelland.  Early  in  1967  he  approached  his  two  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Wiseman  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  min- 
ister of  the  town's  First  Christian  Church.  He  pointed  out 
that  many  people  in  the  area  desperately  needed  help 
to  preserve  their  marriages.  Couples  either  could  not 
afford  a  paid  counselor  or  for  some  other  reason  did  not 
wish  to  travel  to  another  city  to  find  one.  The  three  minis- 
ters discussed  the  situation  thoughtfully,  decided  that 
they  could  work  together  harmoniously,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  set  up  a  full-time  counseling  service  on  a  trial 
basis. 

As  a  first  step,  the  ministers  sought  to  establish  a  refer- 
ence network  to  let  people  know  help  was  available.  "We 
have  to  wait  until  those  needing  help  come  to  us,"  says 
Mr.  Kline.  "Obviously  we  can't  go  to  them  and  say,  'I  hear 
you're  having  problems.'  " 

The  ministers  discussed  their  service  with  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  other  authorities  and  placed  advertisements  in 
the  local  paper.  The  ads  mentioned  no  names  but  re- 
ferred interested  persons  to  the  counselors'  telephone 
answering  service  number.  Slowly  at  first,  then  in  a  flood, 
the  troubled  began  to  seek  help. 


All  three  clergymen  agreed  that  their  ministerial  train- 
ing had  provided  a  good  basic  background  with  which  to 
approach  the  varieties  of  human  character  and  behavior 
they  encounter  during  counseling  sessions.  "We  have 
learned  just  how  true  some  of  the  'cliches'  about  mar- 
riage and  family  living  are,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "You've 
heard  about  immaturity — what  a  destructive  factor  it  is. 
You  can't  appreciate  how  true  this  is  until  you  have  coun- 
seled troubled  couples." 

People  with  higher  incomes,  say  the  ministers,  are  more 
reluctant  to  seek  counseling  help  than  are  those  from  a 
lower  income  bracket.  Another  thing  they  have  noticed 
is  that  a  great  many  of  the  couples  they  counsel  have  no 
relationship  with  a  church. 

All  the  ministers  agreed  that  some  homes  cannot  be 
saved,  no  matter  what  help  is  available.  This  is  especially 
true  if  infidelity  or  some  other  strong  emotional  attach- 
ment— perhaps  to  a  third  person — is  involved. 

"Our  biggest  hope  is  that  as  clergymen  we  can  provide 
a  neutral  point  of  confrontation  to  reopen  communica- 
tion," Mr.  Wiseman  explains.  "Those  who  are  troubled 
must  have  a  sounding  board  to  think  through  their  prob- 
lems. If  such  help  isn't  readily  available,  these  people 
may  turn  to  neighbors  or  friends.  In  many  cases  the  well- 
intended  'advice'  has  wrecked  a  relationship  beyond 
repair. 

"Usually  when  a  couple  comes  to  us,  they  really  want 
to  make  contact  with  each  other  and,  because  they  do, 
there  is  hope.  In  talking  to  us,  each  begins  to  listen  to  the 
other.  For  this  reason  we  consider  our  service  a  success 
because  we  term  any  neutral  assistance  successful." 

Mr.  Wiseman  feels  that  this  is  a  fruitful  field  for  inter- 
church  co-operation,  particularly  in  the  smalltown  setting 
where  every  man  knows  his  neighbor's  business  and  neu- 
tral parties  are  hard  to  find.  "There  are  no  denominational 
barriers  to  the  desire  to  save  troubled  marriages.  The 
churches  are  traditionally  a  sanctuary.  Their  work  can 
reach  where  no  neighbor  can.  They  touch  man's  heart, 
and  his  heart  is  in  his  home,"  says  Mr.  Wiseman  simply. 

— lane  Kirby 


MY  WONDERFUL  WIFE 

By  Adrian  Anderson 

I  have  lifted  her  to 

An  extremely  high  pedestal. 
(Let  those  who  will  begrudge  it!) 

For  she  has  learned  to 

Run  our  house 
On  an  extremely  low  budget! 
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OPEN   PULPIT 


What 
Are  You 
WAITING 
For? 


By  NENIEN  C.  McPHERSON,  JR. 

Pastor,   Grace  United   Methodist   Church 
Dayton,  Ohio 


RALPH  Waldo  Emerson,  sage  of  New  England,  once 
suggested  that  we  are  always  getting  ready  to  live, 
but  never  living.  We  are  blessed  with  memory  and 
imagination,  but  they  can  bring  handicaps  as  well  as 
blessings.  Our  experience  includes  the  past  that  is  held 
in  the  mind  by  memory.  It  also  includes  the  future, 
anticipated  by  imagination  and  what  we  have  learned 
from  past  experience.  The  moment — the  present — how- 
ever, is  really  the  time  to  live,  and  we  ought  to  begin 
living  now,  says  Emerson. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Jesus'  counsel  to  his  followers: 
"So  do  not  worry  about  tomorrow;  it  will  have  enough 
worries  of  its  own.  There  is  no  need  to  add  to  the 
troubles  each  day  brings."  We  ought  not  to  spoil  the 
possibilities  of  any  single  day  by  borrowing  troubles 
from  tomorrow.  When  tomorrow  arrives,  the  troubles 
we  have  borrowed  in  advance  may  not  be  present  at  all. 


The  Present  Is  Now 

A  woman  who  had  passed  the  middle  point  of  life, 
her  children  all  married  and  living  in  other  cities,  her 
husband  dead  seven  years,  suddenly  realizes  that  she  is 
always  getting  ready  to  live  but  never  living.  She  is  like 
a  person  who  lived  in  one  hotel  room  after  another 
with  a  suitcase  never  completely  unpacked.  She  had 
never  settled  down  to  living  life  as  it  ought  to  be — 
day  by  day. 

Too  many  of  us  are  like  that.  We  are  going  to  do 
some  honest-to-goodness  living  when  the  children  are 
older  or  when  they  have  finished  college  or  when  they 
have  married  and  established  their  own  homes.  Then 
we  can  take  life  a  little  easier  and  begin  to  live.  Or  per- 
haps we  are  going  to  have  children  when  we  get  a 
better  income.  Or  we  are  delaying  living  until  we  get  a 
better  house  or  can  live  in  a  more  congenial  neighbor- 
hood. Some  folks  even  say,  "When  I  retire  and  do  not 
have  to  go  to  the  office  every  day,  my  wife  and  I  are 
really  going  to  live." 

Jesus  speaks  directly  to  our  condition  in  the  parables. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  he  talks  about  a  farmer  who  dis- 
covers one  day  that  the  bumper  crop  he  had  always 
dreamed  about  is  his.  What  is  he  to  do  with  his  barns 
not  large  enough  for  this  tremendous  harvest?  After 
thinking  about  it,  he  says  to  himself,  "This  is  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  tear  my  barns  down  and  build  bigger 
ones.  .  .  .  Then  I  will  say  to  myself,  'Lucky  man!  You 
have  all  the  good  things  you  need  for  many  years.  Take 
life  easy,  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  yourself.'  " 

Jesus  adds  a  solemn  note  of  warning  which  applies  to 
any  of  us  who  delay  the  living  of  life  day  to  day.  God 
will  say  to  this  man:  "You  fool!  This  very  night  you 
will  have  to  give  up  your  life;  then  who  will  get  all  these 
things  you  have  kept  for  yourself?" 

The  central  teaching  of  the  parable  is  that  we  should 
not  build  our  lives  and  our  security  on  material  values. 
We  need  to  find  a  better  foundation  in  spiritual  values. 
We  need  to  be  rich  in  God's  service  by  sharing  in  the 
needs  of  our  fellowmen.  Nevertheless,  the  parable  says 
to  us,  do  not  postpone  the  living  of  life  for  some  future 
beginning  date. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  novelist  and  humorist,  tells  of  an  ex- 
perience he  had  when  writing  a  novel.  Without  the 
author's  intention,  an  elderly  man  kept  crawling  into  his 
story.  He  did  not  really  belong,  but  Jonathan  Stitch  stayed 
in  Mr.  Smith's  imagination  as  the  manuscript  progressed. 
He  was  a  contented  man  and  different  from  all  the  other 
characters  in  this  particular  story. 

An  acquaintance  of  Jonathan  Stitch  asked  him  one  day, 
"Jonathan,  how  on  earth  do  you  manage  to  keep  your- 
self so  serene?"  Before  I  could  stop  him,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
Jonathan  replied,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  live  every  day  as 
if  it  were  my  last  on  earth.  I  live  today  as  if  I'll  never 
see  the  dawn  tomorrow."  Mr.  Smith  added  that  when 
he  finished  the  manuscript  he  had  to  cut  Jonathan 
Stitch  out,  he  just  didn't  belong  with  the  other  characters 
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in  the  novel.  Yet,  he  never  had  been  able  to  get  away 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  character  which  his 
imagination  had  created. 

The  novelist  concluded  the  story  of  this  experience 
with  this  advice:  "Live  today,  as  if  today  is  everything  .  .  . 
and,  above  all,  try  to  keep  in  mind — this  is  the  chance 
you'll  have  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  fellow  creature." 

I  would  add,  live  as  if  this  is  the  last  day  to  tell  your 
wife  you  love  her;  to  give  your  support  to  some  good 
cause;  to  speak  up  fearlessly  when  the  truth  is  being 
disregarded,  when  prejudice  has  reared  its  ugly  head, 
when  the  good  news  of  Christ  should  be  declared  by 
your  life  or  your  words. 

Leave  the  Past  Behind 

The  present  moment  is  often  spoiled  by  concentrating 
on  the  past,  by  too  vivid  a  memory  that  binds  us  to  the 
things  that  already  have  happened.  Most  adults,  and 
perhaps  even  some  young  people  still  in  high  school, 
have  a  tendency  to  look  back  on  life  and  say,  "When 
I  was  a  child,  things  were  so  wonderful."  When  we  are 
older,  we  think  about  the  time  of  youth  when  we  seemed 
to  have  so  much  freedom  to  do  whatever  we  chose  to 
do.  We  had  a  greater  degree  of  security  because  our 
parents  provided  the  necessities  of  life  and  took  care 
of  all  financial  matters.  Childhood  and  youth  seemed  so 
wonderful,  as  though  they  were  the  best  years  of  life — 
if  we've  left  these  stages  far  enough  behind. 

Actually,  studies  of  the  reactions  of  children  while 
they  are  still  young  make  it  clear  that  children  are  often 
very  lonely,  afraid  of  many  things  even  when  they 
hesitate  to  share  these  fears  with  adults.  They  sometimes 
feel  insecure  even  when  their  parents  are  giving  affection 
— and  at  times  feel  they  are  not  really  loved  and  wanted. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  useful  stages,  but  life  really 
reaches  its  maximum  possibility  when  maturity  has  come. 

The  loss  of  one's  life  mate  or  one's  parents  is  always 
an  agonizing  experience.  But  we  do  not  show  our  love 
for  the  one  who  has  passed  on  by  folding  up,  by  in- 
dulging in  self-pity,  by  living  in  the  past,  or  by  not 
accepting  the  opportunities  to  live  and   serve  now. 

Here  is  a  woman  who  has  endangered  her  marriage 
and  the  happiness  of  her  fine  husband  and  two  children 
because  of  grief  over  her  mother  who  has  been  dead  20 
years.  She  never  has  been  able  to  accept  her  father's 
second  wife.  She  cannot  understand  how  he  could  ever 
love  any  woman  other  than  her  mother.  Her  mother — 
who  was  devoted  to  her  husband — might  say  if  she  could 
speak  for  herself,  "My  husband's  happiness  is  the  thing 
I  desire  above  all  else;  I  would  not  have  him  live  alone. 
I  want  him  to  find  another  love.  I  know  it  can  never  take 
my  place  in  his  heart,  but  the  human  heart  is  large 
enough  for  two  true  loves.  That  is  the  best  thing  for  him, 
since  I  could  not  stay  with  him." 

George  Eliot,  the  English  novelist,  once  said,  "It's  but 
little  good  you'll  do,  watering  last  year's  crop."  If  we 
did  not  live  fully  and  well  when  we  were  there,  it  is 
little  good  we  will  do  trying  to  live  some  past  year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  live! 

Realizing  that  the  apostle  Paul  had  a  slightly  different 
meaning  in  mind,  we  still  might  say  with  him,  "Forgetting 
everything  which  is  past  and  stretching  forward  to  what 
lies  in  front  of  me,  ..."  I  am  determined  to  live  now 


and  to  live  as  I  know  God  wants  all  his  human  children 
to  live. 

Do  not  think  of  the  years  that  stretch  out  ahead; 
rather,  take  life  one  day  at  a  time  and  make  every  day 
count.  Begin  to  live  again  and  not  wait  for  some  better 
time  which  might  never  come.  Christ  lived  each  day  in 
dependence  upon  the  Father,  and  this  should  be  the 
pattern  of  each  of  his  followers. 

Wait  for  the  Future 

The  present  moment  may  be  spoiled  also  by  an  over- 
concern  for  the  future.  We  should  not  live  for  the 
moment  alone,  of  course,  without  regard  for  the  future 
or  security  for  old  age,  but  we  ought  not  to  defer  life  or 
worry  about  tomorrow  or  its  troubles  until  tomorrow 
comes. 

I  remember  the  statement  of  an  eminent  doctor  a  few 
years  ago  in  which  he  warned  against  settling  down  with 
social-security  payments,  doing  nothing  interesting  or 
worthwhile,  and  not  rendering  any  service  to  another 
person  or  one's  community.  To  do  so,  this  doctor  in- 
sisted, is  to  invite  an  early  death.  We  have  to  have  plans 
and  projects  and  interests.  The  body  and  the  spirit  are  so 
intertwined  that  what  effects  one  reacts  on  the  other. 
Body  and  mind  stay  alive  by  interests  and  activities.  We 
should  live  now  and  in  all  the  years  ahead  of  us. 

I  am  sure  Jesus  was  not  suggesting  that  we  should 
have  no  concern  for  the  future.  I  am  sure  also  that  he 
was  telling  his  followers  so  to  live  each  day  that  prepara- 
tion is  made  automatically  for  living  well  tomorrow  and 
every  succeeding  tomorrow.  If  we  look  to  God  for 
strength  and  guidance  for  one  day  at  a  time,  we  will 
live  on  into  the  future  with  spiritual  resources  to  meet 
whatever  troubles  tomorrow  may  bring. 

The  only  real  security  for  the  future  is  to  give  God 
first  place  in  our  lives,  to  let  him  be  Lord  of  our  lives, 
to  live  each  day  in  harmony  with  the  love  which  God  is, 
and  remembering  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  has  made.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad — "  not  waiting  for  some  distant  date  to  begin  to 
live,  but  living  each  day  as  we  come  to  it. 

To  complete  the  quotation  already  cited  from  Paul, 
".  .  .  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  I  press  on  to  secure 
the  prize  of  God's  high  call  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Give  the  Christlike  God  of  love  first  place  in  your  life, 
develop  a  faith  of  your  own  that  cannot  be  shaken  when 
the  stormy  days  come  and  the  crises  of  life  fall  upon 
you.  Live  today  well — and  trust  God  for  the  future.       □ 
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Your  Faith 


Christians  seeking  truth  always  have  questions  about 
their  faith,  and  Iowa  Bishop  James  S.  Thomas  discusses 
some  of  them  each  month  on  this  page.  Send  yours  to 
him   c/o   TOGETHER,   Box  423,   Park  Ridge,   III.   60068. 


Why  is  corporate  worship  necessary? 


•f  Because  solitary  worship  is  only  one 
side  of  man's  response  to  God.  Man  is 
inescapably  a  social  being.  His  most 
meaningful  worship  takes  place  within  a 
community  of  persons  who  share  mean- 
ingful symbols  and  make  corporate 
responses.  The  many  vast  changes  in 
society  have  brought  no  effective  sub- 
stitute for  sharing  life  with  other  human 
beings. 

Halford  Luccock  once  said:  "The  very 
genius    of    Christianity    is    sharing,    the 


conveying  of  a  message."  Solitary  wor- 
ship is  not  likely  to  be  any  more  success- 
ful than  solitary  education  or  solitary 
recreation.  Up  to  a  point,  man's  worship 
of  God  is  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  heart; 
but  Jesus  made  it  clear  that  worship 
involves  heavy  social  responsibilities. 
These  responsibilities  can  be  defined  and 
clarified  best  within  a  community.  We 
should  not  choose  between  corporate 
worship  and  individual  worship  for  we 
shall  always  need  both. 


How  does  humanism  differ  from  the  Christian  faith? 

+  This  depends  upon  the  brand  of 
humanism.  There  are  Christian  humanists 
who  stress  distinctly  human  qualities  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  lower  animals. 
But  the  most  common  type  of  humanism 
thinks  of  man  as  being  entirely  self- 
sufficient.  Man,  this  brand  of  humanism 
says,  can  rely  upon  himself.  The  scientific 
approach  to  life  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
true  meaning  of  human  existence.  Man  is 
on  his  own  in  the  universe. 


By  contrast,  Jesus  revealed  a  living 
and  loving  God  who  is  the  source  of  life. 
We  can  depend  upon  him  and  trust  him. 
From  this  basic  belief  other  knowledge 
comes:  man's  understanding  of  himself 
as  creature,  his  relationship  to  his 
brother,  and  his  celebration  of  life  in 
worship.  In  the  Christian  view,  man  is  not 
completely  on  his  own;  he  is  responsible 
to  God  and  to  his  fellowmen. 


Is  the  church  school  out  of  date? 


+  In  the  face  of  decreasing  enrollments, 
we  must  differentiate  between  a  particu- 
lar pattern  and  a  basic  resource.  There 
are  many  calls  for  reforms  in  the  one- 
hour-a-week  pattern  of  the  church  school. 
That  pattern  does  need  to  be  changed, 
possibly  by  adding  more  time  and  re- 
sources for  Christian  growth.  It  is  hard 
to  think  that  any  one  hour  can  do  much 
for  those  who  seek  education,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  kind  of  capsule  teaching 
of  religion  is  out  of  date. 


Ask  whether  education  is  out  of  date, 
and  no  serious  person  will  entertain  the 
question.  Christian  education — of  which 
the  church  school  is  only  a  small  part — 
is  certainly  not  out  of  date.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  basic  part  of  loving  God 
with  "all  the  mind." 

Perhaps  a  better  time  schedule  and 
better  curriculum  materials  will  keep  the 
church  school  up  to  date  in  content,  ap- 
proach, and  methods. 
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Letters 


CHURCHES'  ROLE:  TO  INSPIRE 
INDIVIDUAL   RELATIONSHIPS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  tragedies 
concerning  the  present  civil-rights 
movement   is  its  aggressive, 
demanding   stance  concerning   the 
white  man's  role.   Undoubtedly,  the 
black  man   [as  shown  in  Black 
Manifesto  Explodes  on  Churches, 
August,  page   13]    has  only 
aggravated  an  already 
uncomfortable  situation   between  him 
and    his   white    neighbor. 

No  man,  black  or  white,  can  be 
forced  to  accept  and  love  his 
fellowman.  Indirectly,  this  is  what 
the  blacks  now  are  demanding  of 
the  churches. 

Within  the  past  few  years 
Americans  have  been  swept  into  a 
current  of  controversy  and  question 
involving   civil   rights.  The   church 
definitely  should  assume  a  role  in 
this    vital    issue.    However,    to    pacify 
the  black  man  with  financial  aid 
because  of  vociferous  demands  that 
alienate  the  nation  is  not  the 
answer. 

The  churches'  place  is  to  inspire 
man  to  carry  out  individual 
relationships  with   his  neighbors,  no 
matter  what  color.  If  love  and 
understanding  come  from  the  heart, 
then  it  is  the  singular  man  whose 
heart  will  reach  out  and  help  his 
neighbor,  without  the  demanding 
tactics  of  any  social  or  ethnic 
group  forcing  him. 

THOM  WEYAND 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  AMERICANS 
HAVE  NEEDS,  FEELINGS,  TOO 

I   am   an   average,    middle-class 
American.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  print  something  in  your 
magazine  for  us  instead  of  devoting 
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all  the  space  to  the  radical  left 
and   minorities?  After   all,  we   have 
needs  and  feelings,  too.  Or  have 
you  forgotten? 

If  you  intend  to  print  any  more 
trash  about  being  flattered  because 
demands  have  been  made  of  us 
for  reparations  in  the  Black 
Manifesto  as  in  Going  the  Second 
Mile    [August,   page  22],  you  can 
remove  my  name  from   your 
subscription   list.  Reparations  is  an 
ugly  word.  How  about  promoting 
reparations  for  those  of  us  who 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  work  during  the  depression 
years? 

How  about  some  different  points 
of  view  in  your  magazine?  I'm  getting 
tired  of  the  same  old  viewpoint  all 
the  time.  It's  like  a  broken  record. 
And  how  about  something  from  the 
Bible  once  in  a  while  instead  of 
just  social  action?  Or  have  you 
forgotten  that  it  still  exists? 

MARGUERITE  GRIPNE 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'CHURCH  WAS  SAFEST  GROUP 
TO  ATTEMPT  TO  BLACKMAIL' 

I  am  amazed  at  some  of  the 
illogical  statements — as  in  Going  the 
Second  Mile — made  about  why  the 
Black  Manifesto  people  made  their 
demands  upon  the  church   rather 
than  somewhere  else. 

In  my  way  of  thinking,  they  made 
their  demands  upon  the  church  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  it  was 
the   safest   group   to   attempt  to 
blackmail,  and  also  because  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  promote  the 
Marxist  program  of  trying  to 
destroy  the  church  and  religion  in 
this  country. 

These   people   don't   have   the 
courage  to  try  to  pull  this  blackmail 
on  an  organization  like  the  American 
Legion  or  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  They  know  very  well  what 
would  happen  to  them  if  they 
walked  into  a  meeting  of 
organizations  of  this  type  and  tried 
to  demand  the  right  to  read  their 
so-called  manifesto,  so  they  go  where 
it  is   perfectly  safe. 

If  the  administrative  leaders  of  our 
church   pay  out  money  to  these 
blackmailers  for  any  reason,  it  won't 
be  long  until  they  won't  have  any 
money  in  the  mission  funds  to  pay 
out  to  any  projects,  no  matter  how 
worthy  they  may  be.  A  blackmailer 
once  paid  off  will  return  over  and 
over  to  be  paid  off  again.  To  talk 
about  taking   a   new   look   at  our 
projects  where  funds  may  be 
withdrawn  to  pay  off  blackmailers 
will  soon  destroy  all  the  confidence 


the  general   membership  of  the 
church  has  in  the  leadership. 

GEORGE  W.  HERD,  Pastor 

First  United  Methodist  Church 

Lancaster,  Ohio 


A  TEST  OF  SINCERITY 

If  the  black   radicals  are  sincere 
in  believing  that  reparations  are  in 
order  for  events  that  happened 
more  than   100  years  ago,  let  them 
show  their  sincerity  by  paying 
reparations  to  the  descendants  of 
the   several   hundred   thousand 
men  who,  as  soldiers  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War,  fought 
and  died  that  the  Negroes 
might   be  free. 

D.  F.   SEAVER 
Emporium,  Pa. 


COVER  PICTURE   HAD 
SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO   HER 

I  was  so  interested  in  your 
August  cover  picture  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Camillus,  N.Y.  It  perches 
on  the  hill  overlooking  my 
birthplace — and  is  built  on  land 
once  owned  by  my  father's  people, 
the  Munros. 

MRS.  HUBERT  C.  STRATTON 
Fayetteville,   N.Y. 


BAPTISM  BY  IMMERSION 
NOT    METHODIST    TRADITION 

I  am  surprised  to  see  a  Methodist 
magazine  giving  so  much  emphasis 
to  Baptism  by  immersion.  In  the 
July  issue  [page  3]  you  show  in  a 
big,  bold  picture  where  infants  are 
being  immersed.  That  surely  must 
be   something    new! 

And  in  the  August  issue  Bishop 
Thomas  declares  in  Your  Faith 
[page  41]    that  immersion  was  the 
most  common  practice  in  the  New 
Testament.  You  must  be  trying  to 
cater  to  the  Baptists  and  Campbellites. 
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It  has  been  my  impression  that 
United   Methodism   emphasizes 
affusion  in  Baptism.  I  know  that  the 
Discipline  requires  us  to  give  one 
the   privilege   of   immersion   if   he   so 
desires,   but  not  to  emphasize  it. 
I  think  we  should  stick  a  little 
closer  to  our  traditions. 
M.  WHITTINGTON,  Retired  Minister 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


BISHOP'S  ANSWER  'SIMPLE 
BUT  UNDENIABLY  RIGHT' 

As  always  Together  is  a  pride 
and  joy  to  one  who  looks  forward 
to   its  arrival   each   month. 

Bishop  James   S.  Thomas'  answer 
to  the  question,   "Which   comes 
first,    ethical    behavior    or    Christian 
faith?"  struck  a  responding  note  as 
being  just  exactly  right — simple,  but 
undeniably  right,  as  do  all  of  his 
answers.    [See   Your   Faith,   August, 
page  41.]   We  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  successor  to  Bishop 
T.  Otto  Nail,  though   I  enjoyed  the 
latter's   answers   to   Your   Faith    also. 
MRS.  CARL  CHRISTENSON 
Waco,   Texas 


TEENS   HAVE   IDEAS 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  TOO 

On  the  back  of  your  July  issue 
were  the  words:  "It  shall  be 
Together's  ministry  to 
communicate  .  .  ."  One  of  the  words 
following   "communicate"   was 
opinions.  Yet,  as  I  looked  through 
the  magazine,  I  couldn't  help 
noticing  that  most  of  the  opinions 
communicated  were  adult.  Even  the 
Teens  column  is  written  by  an  adult. 

As  a  teen-ager,  and  as  a  person, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  lot  to 
communicate.  There   must   be  others 
who  feel  this  way.  I  would  also  like, 
at  times,  to  express  myself,  to  tell 
my  thoughts  and  feelings — to   more 
than  just  my  friends  or  my  family. 
Yet,  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
chance  for  this,  and  there  is,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  no  one  else 
communicating  for  me. 

May  I  suggest  that  Together 
publish  a   regular  column  written  by 
teens?  It  should  not  be  too  difficult 
to  find  writers.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  would   be   to   contact  the  top 
UMYF  organization  in  each 
conference  and   ask  for 
recommendations,    or   to    request 
volunteers  and  either  select  one  or 
rotate  them.   I   would   enjoy  doing 
something  of  this  sort  if  asked.  That 
would  solve  my  communication 
problem,  at  least. 

Together    cannot    be    "informative 


"I  call  him  'Harvey  the  Swinger' 
— just  in  fun,  of  course." 


and  vital"  to  me  as  long  as  it 
restricts  itself  mainly  to  adult 
viewpoints,    structures,   and   activities. 
Teen-agers  have  been  called  "the 
church  of  tomorrow,"  but  all  too 
often   have  been   neglected   in  the 
church  of  today.  Isn't  it  time  this  was 
changed? 

BARBARA   PHILLIPS 
Richmondville,    NY. 


NEW    ZEALAND    BISHOP 
SERVED  LONGER — 61   YEARS 

Your  reference  in  the  June  issue 
to  the   passing   of   106-year-old 
Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  and  suggesting 
that  possibly  he  had  been  a  bishop 
longer  than  any  other  in  Christian 
history,   prompts   me  to   reply.    [See 
Senior  Bishop  Dies  at   1 06,   June, 
page    18]. 

Archbishop  Redwood,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Wellington  in 
New  Zealand,  was  a  bishop  from 
1874  to   1935,  a  period  of  just 
under  61    years.   He  was  95 
when  he  died. 

Maybe  other  cases  of  remarkable 
length  of  service  due  to  longevity 
may  come  to  light  as  a  result  of 
your  comment. 

W.  GREENWOOD 
Timaru,  New  Zealand 


A  HAIKU  HOBBYIST  HERSELF 

I   enjoy  Together  so   much.   You 
have   the   most  attractive   pictures   of 
any  magazine  that  I  take,   and   I 
enjoy  the  book-review  columns  also. 

The  Haiku  pages  in  the  July  issue 
[Our  Haiku  Vacation,   page  40] 
were  most  entertaining.  I  have  made 
a  hobby  of  Haiku  for  some  time. 

MRS.  A.  A.  MclNTOSH 
Be/oif,   Kans. 


CAN  CHURCH  BE  WELL 
IN   CZECHOSLOVAKIA? 

Concerning    the    interview   with 
the  Rev.  Vilem  Schneeberger,  The 
Church:  Alive  and  Well  in 
Czechoslovakia   [August,  page  8]  it 
is  good  to  know  that  the  church  is 
alive  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  frankly 
I  wonder  how  well  it  is.  When  the 
church   gets   enthusiastic   about   the 
Christian-Marxist  dialogue  to  the 
point  of  some  churchmen's  holding 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party, 
I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  the 
church   isn't  sick.   Of  course,    I've 
been  wondering  about  this  for  a 
long   time   anyway. 

MRS.  MAXINE  FITCHETT 
Lutherville,  Md. 


'I  DO  HAVE  AN  IDENTITY 
OF  MY  OWN,'  P.K.  INSISTS 

Having  been  a  P.K.  for  21   years, 
I  deeply  appreciated  Joy  Sterling's 
Pity  the  Poor  P.K.s  in  the  August 
issue    [page   28]. 

We  all  know  about  the  double 
standard  of  the  sexes,  but  we  rarely 
consider   the    double    standard 
concerning  ministers  and  their 
families.  Once  I  was  old  enough 
to  understand  why  I  was  treated 
differently  by  the  kids  I  grew  up  with, 
I    felt    how    grossly   unfair   they 
were  being  to  me  and  my  family. 
And  their  parents  were  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  blame.  One  thing  that 
I   have  come  to   resent  greatly  is 
being   introduced   as  "the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Erwin,"  with  the  emphasis 
on  "reverend."  I  love  my  father  and 
respect   his    profession,    but  for 
heaven's  sake,   I   do  have  an 
identity  of  my  own! 

If  more  people  would  try  to 
understand   what  Mrs.   Sterling   said 
in   her  article,  I  know  that  my  life 
would  have  been  tremendously 
easier.    I'm    sure    that    other    P.K.s 
will   testify  with   me. 

JoNINA  M.  ERWIN 
Little   Rock,   Ark. 


BETTER    USE   OF   SPACE: 
THERAPY   FOR   SELF-PITY 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  Joy 
Sterling's  Pity  the  Poor  P.K.s  in  your 
August  issue. 

When  the  perceptive  clergyman 
sees  self-pity  in  a  parishioner,  he 
realizes    that   these    egocentric 
emotions  must  be  redirected  to 
achieve    wholesome    personality. 
What  must  the  parishioner  think 
when  he  sees  self-pity  in  the 
minister's  family? 

It  might  have  been   more 
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appropriate  to  have  devoted  the 
space  you  used  for  Mrs.  Sterling's 
article  to  some  of  the  healing 
phases  for  such  an  attitude  and  the 
therapy  for  their  achievement. 

Let  the  P.K.  be  thankful  for  his 
many  advantages  and  at  the  same 
time  a  healthy  participant  in  the 
several  aspects  of  his  community 
life. 

ROBERT  W.  SCHUMM,  Pasfor 

First  United  Methodist  Church 

Dixon,  III. 


SOCIAL-ACTION-ONLY 
RELIGION   FAILS  AGAIN 

I   read   with   interest  the   article 
entitled  Richard  by  Rev.  E.  Leon  Sutch 
of  my  own  city  [August,  page  23]. 

I  was  very  disappointed  in  the 
ending.  What  a  very  different  life 
Richard  could  be  having  now  if 
the   pastor  could    have   helped    him 
find   Christ  and   really  "saved"   him. 

This,   to   my  thinking,   is   just 
another  example  of  the  complete 
failure  of  the  modern  Methodist 
"social   action    only"    religion. 

MRS.  JAMES  GATHMAN 
Elgin,   III. 


CHRIST'S  TEACHINGS 
OFFER  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER 

I  would   like  to  respond  to 
the  questions  in  Mrs.  Glory  Devlin's 
letter  On  'Minister  Challenges  Draft': 
'Church   Has  Too  Many  Answers' 
[July,  page  48]. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer 
if  the  questions  are  answered  in 
the  light  of  Christ's  teachings. 
We  have  three  sons  (ages  21,   19, 
15)  who  feel  the  only  Christian 
stand  they  can  take  on  the  draft  is 
the  "CO"  stand,  even  if  it  means  a 
prison  term. 

For  many  years  these  boys  have 
listened  to  their  father  and  other 
ministers  of  the  gospel  preach  that 
God's   commandment  is   "You   shall 
not  kill."  How  can  they  do  otherwise? 

My  answer  to  Mrs.  Devlin  is  that 
Christians  must  nof  condone  or 
tolerate  our  country's  actions 
which  go  against  Christ's  teachings 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Our 
sons'  father  and   grandfathers 
served  their  country  in  other  wars, 
under  other  circumstances,   and 
with    less   understanding   of   the 
demand's  of  Christ's  gospel.   But 
their  father  and  I  are  proud  of 


our  sons'  stands  and   will  stand 
by  them  and  their  friends  with 
love,  even  if  they  must  serve  prison 
terms  for  their  Christian  stand. 

This   is   the   only   position    I   feel 
a   Christian  mother  can  take.  If  I 
didn't  believe  this,  I  would  be  saying 
to  our  sons  that  the  church's 
teachings  which  they  have  been 
exposed  to  all  their  lives  do  not  have 
any  application  at  all  to  life!  These 
teachings  must  be  followed  all  week 
— not  just  listened  to  on   Sunday 
mornings. 

MRS.  F.  WILLIAM  SCHUELER 
Walton,  N.Y. 


DIALOGUE    NEEDED    IN    FORMING 
POLICIES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  TOO 

After  reading  your  August  issue,  I 
have  some   comments  on  Alliances 
Against  Extremism   [page  19]. 

With  respect  to  the  FBI  speaker 
going    light   on   the   right-wing 
extremists,  this  group  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  match  the  amount  of 
hatred,    terror,    conflict,    turmoil, 
and   revolutionary  tactics  of  the 
left-wing  group.  In  addition,  having 
followed   Dr.   Franklin   Littell's 
background  over  the  years,   I  can't 
imagine  his  giving  any  favorable 
response  to  the  right.  I  do  agree  with 
him  that  open  dialogue  is  important 
to  reach   an   equitable   solution. 
Many  lay  people  feel  that  their 
voice  is  seldom  requested  before 
the  policy  of  the  church  is  formed. 

NORMAN  A.  KECK 
Joliet,  III. 


PATRIOTISM   NO   BARRIER 
TO  INTEREST  IN  OTHERS 

Reading  Professor  John  R.  Bodo's 
Patriotism:  A  Biblical  Perspective 
[July,  page  22],  I  felt  myself  losing 
patience.  But  rather  than  criticize 
his   Viewpoint,   I   have   decided   to 
attempt  to  express  my  own. 

I  like  this  order  of  things:  1.  God. 
2.  Home.  3.  Country.  The  more  we 
love  our  country,  the  better  citizens 
we  are!  The  more  we  consider  our 
fellow  patriots,  the  more  united  we 
stand.  As  the  Bible  tells  us,   a 
house  divided  against  itself  will  fall. 

My  love  for  my  home  and  family 
does  not  make  me  a  bad  neighbor. 
Nor  does  being  a  patriotic  American 
make  me  less  interested  in  other 
peoples.  However,  for  me  to  continue 
to  feel  this  patriotism,  America 
must  continue  to  be  worthy,  and  it  is 
up  to  me  to  help  to  keep  America 
worthy.  We  are  not  chosen  people. 
We  are   people  who  choose  to 
make    this    va    nation    under   God." 

I  am  glad  the  world  is  not  made 


up   of   just   Americans.    I    like   the 
peoples  of  all  races  and  countries. 
I  want  them  to  like  me,  and  for  that 
I  must  have  an  identity.  I  want  to 
be  recognized  as  an  American. 

When  I  visit  my  friends  and 
neighbors,   I   appreciate  their 
hospitality  and  enjoy  the  differences 
in  their  homes  and  ways  from  my 
own.  But  I  love  to  return  home  to  my 
own    responsibilities,    comforts, 
problems,  or  whatever.  Patriotism  is  a 
little  like  returning  home.  We  don't 
worship  it.  We  know  its  faults  and 
shortcomings.  But  we  love  it.  Love  of 
country  should  not  be  a  selfish, 
possessive  love  but  should   be  full 
of  charity  for  all. 

When   Christ  returns  to   rule,   I 
want  to  be  a  Christian  citizen.  Until 
then  I  want  to  be  first  a  Christian 
and  then  a  patriotic  American 
citizen. 

Do   people   often    practice 
flag-waving?  When  they  do,  do  they 
really   impress   anyone?   Flag-burners 
impress  me.  I  get  the  impression  they 
suffer  from  insecurity. 

"Long  may  it  wave  /  O'er  the 
land  of  the  free  /  And  the 
home  of  the  brave." 

I  just  am  not  sophisticated  enough 
not  to  like  those  sentiments. 

MRS.  JAMES  S.  REAM 
Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.J. 


APPRECIATIVE  WORDS 
FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  your  new  (or  should  I  say 
revised?)   Together  magazine.  The 
whole   family   enjoys   it,   and   we 
wanted  you  to  know. 

It  is  always  easy  to  criticize,  and 
we  often  forget  to  thank  friends 
for  the  nice  things  they  do  for 
us — and  we  do  consider  all  of  you 
as  our  friends. 

We  don't  always  agree  with  your 
articles  or  like  the  cover 
pictures,   but  who  can  please 
everyone?  We  do  enjoy  Together 
— all   four  of   us   including   two 
teen-age   daughters. 

MRS.  C.  N.  McCLURE 
Duluth,   Minn. 
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She  Needs  You . . . 

She  needs  you  to  love  her.  Little  Lin  Tai  has  just  been 
abandoned  at  our  Pine  Hill  Babies  Home  in  Hong  Kong. 
Police  doubt  her  parents  or  relatives  will  ever  be  found. 
So  we  must  find  an  American  sponsor  for  her. 

How  can  you  sponsor  a  child  like  Lin  Tai?  Your 
questions  answered: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child?  A.  Only  $12  per 
month.  (Your  gifts  are  tax  deductible.) 

Q.  May  I  choose  the  child  I  wish  to  help  ?  A.  You  may 

indicate  your  preference  of  boy  or  girl,  age,  and  country. 
Many  sponsors  allow  us  to  select  a  child  from  our 
emergency  list. 

Q.  Will  I  receive  a  photograph  of  my  child  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
with  the  photograph  will  come  a  case  history  plus  a 
description  of  the  Home  or  project  where  your  child 
receives  help. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  before  I  learn  about  the  child 
assigned  to  me  ?  A.  You  will  receive  your  personal  spon- 
sor folder  in  about  two  weeks,  giving  you  complete 
information  about  the  child  you  will  be  helping. 
Q.  May  I  write  to  my  child  ?  A.  Yes.  In  fact,  your  child 
will  write  to  you  a  few  weeks  after  you  become  a  spon- 
sor. Your  letters  are  translated  by  one  of  our  workers 
overseas.  You  receive  your  child's  original  letter,  plus  an 
English  translation,  direct  from  the  home  or  project 
overseas. 

Q.  How  long  has  CCF  been  helping  children  ? 

A.  Since  1938. 

Q.  What  help  does  the  child  receive  from  my  support? 

A.  In  countries  of  great  poverty,  such  as  India,  your 
gifts  provide  total  support  for  a  child.  In  other  countries 
your  sponsorship  gives  the  children  benefits  that  other- 
wise they  would  not  receive,  such  as  diet  supplements, 
medical  care,  adequate  clothing,  school  supplies. 

Q.  Are  all  the  children  in  orphanages  ?  A.  No,  some  live 
with  widowed  mothers,  and  through  CCF  Family  Helper 
Projects  they  are  enabled  to  stay  at  home,  rather  than 
enter  an  orphanage. 

Q.  What  type  of  projects  does  CCF  support  overseas? 

A.  Besides  the  orphanages  and  Family  Helper  Projects 
CCF  has  homes  for  the  blind,  abandoned  babies  homes, 
day  care  nurseries,  health  homes,  vocational  training 
centers,  and  many  other  types  of  projects. 

Q.  Who  owns  and  operates  CCF?  A.  Christian  Chil- 
dren's Fund  is  an  independent,  non-profit  organization, 
regulated  by  a  national  Board  of  Directors.  CCF  co- 
operates with  both  church  and  government  agencies, 
but  is  completely  independent. 

Q.  Who  supervises  the  work  overseas?  A.  Regional 
offices  are  staffed  with  both  Americans  and  nationals. 
Caseworkers,  orphanage  superintendents,  housemoth- 
ers, and  other  personnel  must  meet  high  professional 
standards — plus  have  a  deep  love  for  children. 
Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  all  the  children  and  sponsors  ? 
A.  Through  our  IBM  data  processing  equipment,  we 
maintain  complete  information  on  every  child  receiving 
assistance  and  the  sponsor  who  provides  the  gifts. 

Children  on  our  emergency  list  this  month  live  in  Brazil,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  India,  Thailand  and  Philippines. 


Write  today:  Vcrbon  E.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


1  wish  to  sponsor 
(Country) 


□  boy     □  girl  in 


"2  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  w ifl  pay  SI 2  a 

month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of  $ 

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  S 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Government's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  lax  deduc- 
tible. Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7.    TG109 
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By   NEWMAN   CRYER,   Associate  Editor 


MANY  SUBURBAN  churches  are  asking  how  their 
members  can  be  "in  mission"  in  the  declining, 
tension-ridden  inner  city — and  are  still  sitting  on 
their  questions.  They  are  thinking  of  neighborhoods 
where  they  might  not  be  personally  welcomed,  where 
ghetto  dwellers  are  saying,  "We  want  to  do  things  for 
ourselves,"  and,  in  some  cases,  "Whitey,  stay  out!" 

"What,"  the  churchmen  are  asking  themselves,  "can 
white,  affluent,  middle-class  Protestants  (WAMPs)  do  to 
help?" 

The  answer,  for  members  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  a  WAMP  congregation  in 
a  bedroom  town  for  Camden  and  for  Philadelphia,  is — 
"Plenty!"  They  have  not  come  up  with  all  the  answers, 
as  they  readily  admit,  but  they  are  not  sitting  on  their 
questions,  either. 

Starting  from  scratch  three  years  ago  with  little  more 
than  a  deep  concern  for  the  urban  crisis,  the  Haddon- 
field church  decided  to  find  ways  to  relate  significantly 
to  the  dispirited  people  of  the  inner  city.  The  approach 
they  have  come  up  with  is  to  muster  the  special  skills 
and  resources  of  lay  members  which  are  co-ordinated  by 
their  minister  of  mission,  the  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Menking. 
These  resources  are  channeled  into  support  for  the 
people  of  the  Pyne  Poynt  neighborhood  in  north  Camden, 
and  then  they  simply  let  mission  happen. 

"We  originally  wanted  to  help  the  church  in  the  city. 
Our  conclusion  was  to  help  the  church  by  helping  the 
neighborhood,  so  we  adopted  a  whole  neighborhood," 
says  Stan  Menking.  Pyne  Poynt  is  one  of  18  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  city  of  Camden  for  urban  renewal.  The 
suburban  congregation's  projects  there  are  one  part  of 
its  multiple  missions-social-concerns  thrust  that  embraces 
the  members'  own  comfortable  suburb,  the  nearby  urban 
area  in  Camden,  and  the  world   parish. 

Initiative  for  the  mission  to  north  Camden  came  from 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Sayre,  senior  minister  at  Haddonfield 
since  1965.  It  was  time,  he  felt,  for  strong  churches  of 
the  suburbs  to  give  aid  and  support  to  rebuilding  the 
lives  of  inner-city  people.  Shortly  after  coming  to  Had- 
donfield, Dr.  Sayre  spoke  about  this  to  Stan  Menking, 
then  just  finishing  his  doctorate  in  systematic  theology 
at  Drew  University.  Stan  joined  the  team  in  1966. 

"The  major  aspect  of  his  work,"  says  Dr.  Sayre,  "is  to 
develop  a  ministry  of  the  laity."  The  essence  of  the  urban 
mission  in  Camden,  he  explains,  is  a  secular  ministry 
whereby  laymen,  out  of  Christian  conviction,  give  of  their 


Upgrading  a  Camden,  N.I.  neighborhood  is  supported  by 
suburban  Haddonfield's  United  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Stanley 
Menking  and  housing  corporation  president  Guy  Elzey  (top 
picture,  left)  look  over  land  where  60  low-income  rental 
units  will  be  built.  An  employment  service  recruits  workers 
(lower  left)  for  jobs  in  nearby  Doylestown,  Pa.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  day,  Neighborhood  Council  members  (lower  right)  go 
over  proposed  bylaws  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 


time  and  skills  to  upgrade  the  adopted  neighborhood. 

With  2,200  members,  the  Haddonfield  church  is 
Southern  New  Jersey  Conference's  largest  congregation. 
Its  large  pool  of  able,  college-trained  people  includes 
corporation  executives,  salesmen,  and   professionals. 

The  first  phase  of  Dr.  Menking's  ministry  during  his 
early  months  at  Haddonfield  was  educational.  A  series  ot 
"urban  encounters"  was  organized  with  the  aid  of  Cam- 
den's mayor,  other  city  officials,  and  civic  leaders 
Retreats  were  held  using  films,  small-group  techniques 
and  seminars.  Vocational  retreats  were  tried  but  were 
not  very  successful. 

"I'm  trying  to  decide  whether  this  was  because  in  our 
society  we  have  too  many  professional  organizations 
that  do  this,  or  whether  lay  people  just  do  not  under- 
stand that  their  vocations  are  related  to  the  church," 
Stan  says. 

Stan  sees  the  north  Camden  effort  as  one  way  in  which 
laymen  can  have  a  significant  part  in  the  total  mission 
of  the  church.  "They  encounter  theological  questions 
in  practical  terms  by  dealing  with  specific  problems  and 
issues  of  rehabilitating  a  deteriorated  neighborhood,"  he 
says.  "We  have  a  large  number  of  people  who  grasp  the 
faith  and  who  want  to  fulfill  what  their  faith  demands." 

In  order  to  make  use  of  lay  talents,  a  file  was  set  up 
listing  members'  occupations,  hobbies,  training,  and 
organizational  activities.  As  tasks  and  problems  come  up. 
Dr.  Menking  turns  to  this  file  to  see  who  is  qualified  to 
help.  When  the  local  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
wanted  to  train  co-ordinators  for  new  neighborhood 
centers,  for  example,  Haddonfield  came  up  with  enough 
training  specialists  in  the  congregation  to  staff  eight 
training  sessions.  When  equipment  was  needed  for  a 
day-care  center,  the  file  uncovered  men  with  woodwork- 
ing hobbies.  It  also  tabbed  businessmen  to  assist  black 
people  in  starting  their  own  small  businesses. 

"When  money  is  needed,  it  always  comes  from  some- 
where," Stan  says.  The  north  Camden  urban  mission, 
which  operates  under  the  commissions  on  missions  and 
Christian  social  concerns  of  the  church,  is  allocated 
$20,000  this  year  in  the  church  budget. 

To  see  the  various  programs  of  the  mission  firsthand. 
I  visited  crowded  schoolrooms,  day-care  centers  in  churc  h 
basements,  old  row  houses  in  need  of  repair,  the  one- 
chair  shop  of  an  Italian  barber,  and  the  modest  but 
comfortable  flat  of  a  ghetto  housewife. 

Camden,  a  city  of  118,000  and  the  hub  of  southern 
New  Jersey's  metropolitan  area  across  the  Delaware  River 
from  Philadelphia,  was  recently  described  by  a  local 
newswriter  as  "a  nine-square-mile  Excedrin  headache.' 
It  is  also  the  home  of  19th-century  poet  Walt  Whitman, 
RCA  phonograph  records,  and  Campbell  soup.  Now  very 
much  awake  to  its  problems,  Camden  has  received 
national  attention  for  its  plan  to  rebuild,  beginning  with 
a  new  transportation  system. 

Stan  Menking's  first  six  months  on  the  streets  of  Cam- 
den were  spent  primarily  in  listening.  He  visited  local 
principals,  asking  what  they  thought  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  were.  His  invariable  question:  "What  can 
we  do  to  help'"  n  took  time  for  the  seeds  he  planted 
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Charles  Barbarito,  barber: 

"/  live  here  because  I  was  born  here  and  have  lived  all 
my  life  in  the  neighborhood.  My  father  had  a  shop  here.  Most  of 
my  friends  have  moved  out  to  the  suburbs.  I  visit  them 
sometimes,  but  this  is  my  home  and  I  will  stay." 


Mrs.  Delores  Lewis,  businesswoman: 

"My  aunt,  my  sister,  and  I  form  a  team  who  can  clean  three 

houses  a  day.  We  could  use  another  team — we  get  enough  calls  for 

it — but  it  is  hard  to  find  people  you  can  depend  on  to  do 

the  work  without  breaking  or  stealing  things.  Right  now 

business  is  fine.  We  have  all  we  can  handle." 


Mrs.  Martha  Williams,  neighborhood  worker: 

"We  haven't  moved  away  because  we  like  Camden.  I  like  working 
with  people  and  helping  with  their  problems.  Five  years  ago  many 
white  people  were  running  away  from  the  neighborhood,  but 
I  see  no  need  to  run.  People  have  the  same  needs  and  desires 
no  matter  where  they  live.  We  have  raised  our  six  children 
here,  and  there  are  many   wonderful  people." 


Mrs.  Hazel  Thompson,  employment  committee: 

"One  reason  people  stay  in  the  ghetto  is  insufficient 

income.  The  women  feel  that  they  need  to  work,  but  broken  homes 

are  forced  on  people  by  our  welfare  systems.  There 

are  plenty  of  people  who  want  to  work,  but  they  can  just 

get  in  at  the  entry  level,  just  get  the  crumbs." 


to  grow,  but  friendly  contacts  were  made  that  came  to  be 
of  crucial  importance. 

One  of  his  first  successes  was  establishing  a  significant 
relationship  with  the  Pyne  Poynt  Neighborhood  Council. 
Its  first  president,  Charles  Barbarito,  is  a  barber  who 
grew  up  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has  watched  Camden's 
deterioration  as  middle-class  whites  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs, municipal  services  declined,  and  the  tax  base 
shriveled  when  industries  left.  Infighting  in  the  city 
government  was  not  helpful.  Yet,  in  the  past  decade, 
more  than  a  dozen  groups  have  sprung  up  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  city's  problems. 

One  of  them  was  the  Pyne  Poynt  council.  With  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  Haddonfield  United  Method- 
ists, the  council  helped  start  an  employment  service, 
a  police-community  relations  program,  a  block  leaders' 
organization,  a  biweekly  newspaper,  and  a  summer  recre- 
ational program. 

Last  May  the  council  opened  an  office  in  a  house  on 
one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  community.  The  first 
paid  staff  member  was  Mrs.  Martha  Williams,  a  local  resi- 
dent who  met  Stan  Menking  through  Northeast-Sewall 
School's  PTA  and  was  asked  to  survey  all  north  Camden 
schools  to  find  out  the  need  for  a  day-care  center.  Three 
days  a  week  she  organizes  block  leaders,  holds  coffee 
klatches  to  explain  the  Neighborhood  Council,  and  listens 
to  people's  problems. 

In  the  police-community  relations  program,  a  specially 
trained  member  of  the  Camden  police  force  is  available 
in  north  Camden  about  six  hours  a  day.  He  was  invited 
by  the  council  to  make  its  office  his  headquarters  in 
order  to  listen  to  complaints  of  residents  who  might  be 
reluctant  to  go  to  the  police  station.  Often  the  complaints 
are  about  trivial  matters — a  broken  window,  a  neighbor's 
garbage,  or  noise — but  sometimes  they  are  deep  prob- 
lems resulting  from  racial  tensions,  fights,  or  violence. 
The  police-community  relations  officer  also  makes  talks 
and  shows  films  in  schools  and  other  groups. 


Chairman  of  the  councils  employment  committee  is 
Xlis  Hazel  Thompson,  a  local  housewife  and  a  neighbor- 
hood OEO  employment  chairman.  She  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  search  foi  jobs  And  then  look  foi 
people  to  fill  them.  They  recently  arranged  for  workrr-- 
in  Mrs.  Pauls  Kitchens,  a  frozen-food  processor  in 
Doylestown,  Pa.  As  many  as  35  people  travel  daily  to  jobs 
there  on  company-owned  autobuses. 

"We  will  sue  i  eed  in  this  project  it  everyone  who  wants 
employment  tincls  a  job,"  says  Mrs.  Thompson.  "Resi- 
dents find  it  hard  to  trust  outsiders  who  come  in  to  help 
because  they  have  been  used  so  often  by  such  people  for 
their  own  ends.  They  don't  expect  our  committee  to  do 
big  things,  but  they  know  we  will  do  our  best  to  help 

Currently  the  Neighborhood  Council  has  about  450 
resident  and  >()()  nonresident  members.  Only  resident 
members  vote  and  hold  membership  on  the  councils 
21-member  board  of  directors.  The  night  I  visited  the 
board  they  talked  about  improving  communication  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  employment  service,  and  a  home- 
improvement  contest.  Winners  in  the  1968  competition 
received  $75  cash  awards  for  the  best  job  ot  home  im- 
provement in  each  of  seven  geographic  regions.  Cash 
prizes  were  awarded  70  winners,  and  350  homes  were 
improved. 

People  will  not  organize  to  achieve  abstract  goals 
such  as  community  improvement,  upgrading  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  urban  renewal,  the  church  has  learned.  But 
they  will  work  together  on  problems  that  are  real  to 
them  and  which   they   think  are   important.   In  a   home- 
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.nit/  sweet  idll- 
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Programs  initiated  in  the  Pyne  Poynt  neighborhood  with  sup- 
port of  Haddonfield  United  Methodist  Church  include  the 
biweekly  North  Camden  Crier,  a  day-care  center  in  two 
churches,  and  teacher  recruitment  lor  local  schools.  Teachers 
are  housed  in  the  neighborhood  in  homes  like  the  one  where 
they  meet  every  other  week  (lower  right)  with  Dr.   Menking. 
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improvement  competition,  a  day-care  center,  or  school 
recreation  programs  they  co-operate  and  work  hard. 

In  addition  to  its  relationship  with  activities  of  the 
council,  the  Haddonfield  church  has  initiated  or  supports 
other  projects  including  a  day-care  center,  a  teacher- 
recruiting  program,  a  community  newspaper,  and  a  hous- 
ing corporation. 

The  North  Camden  Day  Care  Program,  Inc.,  which 
began  as  a  day  nursery  and  then  expanded  to  a  full 
day-care  program,  operates  in  two  churches  and  serves 
nearly  100  children.  Its  director,  Wilbert  Mitchell,  is  a 
handsome,  clean-cut  young  Negro  who  has  taught  for 
three  years  in  neighborhood  public  schools.  He  is  on  a 
year's  leave  to  supervise  the  day-care  program,  second 
largest  in  Camden  County.  The  three,  four,  and  five-year 
old  children  receive  a  nourishing  hot  lunch  and  two 
snacks  each  day.  They  also  get  periodic  medical  check- 
ups. Frequently  they  go  on  field  trips  as  part  of  a  strong 
preschool  education  program. 

The  first  volunteer  in  the  new  United  Methodist  Volun- 
tary Service  program  was  employed  in  the  north  Camden 
project.  She  is  Heather  Macrae,  a  college  graduate  of 
Haddonfield,  who  worked  primarily  in  the  day-care  pro- 
gram. Eight  other  volunteers  have  worked  with  the  coun- 
cil's employment  committee,  making  surveys  to  assess 
business  potential  in  Pyne  Point,  and  working  with  local 
block  leaders  in  community  development. 

The  teacher-recruitment  program  has  brought  25  quali- 
fied teachers  into  neighborhood  schools,  including  10 
returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Hired  by  the  Camden 
school  system  to  work  in  the  low-income  neighborhood, 
they  meet  every  other  week  with  Dr.  Menking  to  talk 
over  experiences,  share  frustrations,  and  find  ways  to 
relate  significantly  to  the  community.  Nineteen  live  in 
housing  provided  the  north  Camden  mission  by  the 
church  or  interested  laymen,  and  all  except  one  live  in 
the  city.  The  lower  rentals  the  teachers  pay  are  contribut- 
ing to  resources  to  buy  and  rent  the  houses,  which  even- 
tually will  be  used  for  the  Day  Care  Program. 

The  teachers  are  warned  when  they  apply  that  if  their 
interest  is  exclusively  in  teaching  to  forget  about  ghetto 
schools.  All  in  a  day's  work,  they  will  be  called  on  to  be 
parent,  psychologist,  social  worker,  referee.  Perhaps  their 
biggest  challenge  is  in  using  their  ingenuity  to  kindle 
in  children  of  the  ghetto  the  desire  to  learn. 

The  North  Camden  Crier,  published  every  other  week, 
was  edited  until  September  by  Marcia  Knight,  a  former 
two-year  missionary  at  a  neighborhood  center  in  Camden. 
She  turned  it  over  to  Mrs.  Florence  Odrick,  a  neighbor- 
hood resident  who  works  on  nutrition  for  Camden 
County.  The  paper  has  published  occasional  special  issues 
including  one  with  interviews  of  candidates  in  Camden's 
mayor-council  election  last  May,  and  a  graduation  issue 
featuring  graduates  from  each  local  school. 

Wesley  Housing  Corporation  was  developed  to  relieve 
a  shortage  of  rental  apartments.  Pyne  Poynt  is  an  area  of 
150  acres  with  1,250  families  in  a  low-income  section. 
It  is  populated  by  about  equal  mixtures  of  Puerto  Ricans, 
Negroes,  and  whites,  the  latter  mostly  older  people.  The 
50  to  60-year-old  row  houses  which  predominate  sell 
for  between  $3,000  and  $6,500,  and  perhaps  75  percent 
of  the  residents  are  homeowners. 

The  housing  corporation  is  building  an  apartment 
complex  of  60  rental   units  with  a  $51,000   interest-free 


loan  from  the  New  Jersey  department  of  community 
affairs.  Rent  supplements  will  be  available  under  the 
Federal  Housing  Act,  and  renters  will  be  charged  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  incomes.  When  the  com- 
plex is  completed,  Dr.  Menking  hopes  to  put  a  volunteer 
on  duty  full  time  to  develop  recreation,  counseling,  and 
other  programs  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
will  live  in  the  new  housing. 

Guy  Elzey,  president  of  the  Wesley  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, is  a  Camden  real-estate  appraiser  and  lay  member 
of  the  Haddonfield  church.  In  addition  to  heading  the 
corporation,  6  of  whose  15  members  are  north  Camden 
residents,  he  frequently  consults  with  Dr.  Menking  on 
real-estate  problems. 

With  varying  degrees  of  success — and  failure — Haddon- 
field's  urban  mission  in  north  Camden  has  experimented 
with  other  projects  including  a  service  for  homemakers, 
a  work-study  program  with  Camden  County  Junior 
College,  a  tutorial  project,  and  a  summer  house  on  the 
ocean.  Stan  Menking  points  out  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  involve  every  church  member  in  the  urban  mission. 
"We  couldn't  handle  it  if  they  did,"  he  grins. 

Stan's  philosophy  of  urban  mission  for  suburban 
churches  is  built  on  a  four-point  strategy:  First,  seek 
meaningful  partnership  with  various  groups  in  the  city. 
"You  provide  the  resources  to  help  implement  their 
decisions,"  he  urges.  Second,  be  pragmatic.  People  must 
feel  their  problems  are  being  met  with  concrete  action, 
not  just  words.  Third,  never  pass  up  an  opportunity. 
(Stan  was  late  meeting  me  the  day  I  arrived  because  he 
was  talking  with  a  layman  willing  to  give  $20,000  for  a 
community-center  building  if  a  suitable  property  could 
be  found  soon.)  Fourth,  keep  the  strategy  secular  by 
recognizing  that  "the  laity  are  shaping  the  urban  society 
through  their  secular  vocations  much  more  than  their 
church  is  in  its  sacred  settings." 

This  philosophy  recognizes  that  having  laymen  in  mis- 
sion creates  problems  in  running  the  church.  But  Dr. 
Sayre  is  willing  to  let  his  staff  be  innovative  and  take 
risks.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Menking  hope  that  within  a  few 
years  the  projects  the  church  supports  can  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  Then  Haddonfield  United  Methodists  can  turn 
to  other  ministries  in  the  city. 

As  Dr.  Sayre  appraises  it,  "The  projects  themselves  will 
stand  or  fall  on  the  strength  of  the  Neighborhood  Council, 
and  not  on  the  support  they  now  are  getting  from  a 
suburban  congregation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and  white  people  can  co- 
operate on  a  long-range  basis.  But  we  think  we  have 
gone  far  enough  to  know  that  the  overall  direction  ot 
what  we  are  doing  is  sound."  □ 
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By   DALE  WHITE 


ONCE  IN  A  WHILE  a  terribly 
angry  letter  comes  to  me  in 
my  role  as  unseen  listener 
of  the  adult  world.  Behind  the 
anger  I  sense  the  sad,  desperate 
voice  of  a  grown-up  child,  crying 
out  for  rescue.  Then  I  know  I  have 
heard  from  the  land  of  alienated 
youth. 

We  forget  they  are  there — these 
alienated  ones.  We  push  them  out 
of  sight,  stereotype  them,  send 
them  away  or  lock  them  up,  and 
try  to  forget.  But  they  are  there, 
and  they  are  God's  sons  and 
daughters.  Some  of  my  friends  are 
ministering  to  them;  but  these 
ministers  are  all  too  few.  Most  of 
us  simply  fume  at  these  wild  ones 
for  their  excesses  and  demand 
more  repressive  police  controls 
while  ignoring  the  powerful  social 
forces  which  wound  the  spirits  of 
growing   children. 

How  would  you  answer  this 
letter? 

"Man,  look,  I'm  gonna  lay  it  on 
you  like  it  is.  Okay?  I  don't  pussy- 
foot much,  so  I'll  start  right  off. 

"Drugs  are  a  part  of  the  younger 
generation,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  Unfair  laws  bring  reform  school 
and  jail  to  A  students,  good  kids, 
who  are  beaten  and  sexually  molested 
in  these  hell  holes  in  almost  every 
case.  They  come  out  hard.  I  know; 
I've  been  there  twice.  Once  it  was 
for  possession  of  marijuana  (2  years), 
and  the  other  time  for  resisting  a 
routine  check  (1  V2  months).  It's  hell 
in  there,  and  your  generation  created 
it. 

"But  it  won't  keep  us  from  turning 
on.  I  realize  this  letter  will  have  as 
much  impact  on  you  as  if  you  never 
opened  it.  That's  why  we  are  all  mad. 
You  over-30  cats  put  us  down  and 
close  your  ears  to  us.  Sure,  drugs  can 
be  harmful,  in  excess.  So  can  speed- 
ing on  a  cycle  or  car,  or  drinking, 
smoking,    or   sex. 

"You  adults  see   that  we're   think- 


ing for  ourselves,  and,  like  drowning 
men  making  last  survival  attempts, 
you  explode  with  your  liberalism.  It 
is  very  obvious.  In  your  books  you 
all  'agree'  with  some  of  our  ideas  on 
sex,  drugs,  love,  etc.,  and  it  appears 
that  you  are  still  in  control.  In  reality, 
we  couldn't  care  less  about  your 
opinions.  Those  petty  baby  prob- 
lems in  your  column  aren't  written  by 
doers  or  leaders,  just  rich  little  punks 
who  'need'  everything.  Those  prob- 
lems are  nothing  compared  to  what's 
really   boiling. 

"As  for  sex,  it  is  beautiful  before, 
after,  and  in-between  marriage.  Our 
generation  is  not  saving  it  till  a  white 
sheet  of  paper  is  signed.  Big  differ- 
ence! 

"And  Viet  Nam,  another  one  of 
your  generation's  wonderful  gifts  to 
us.  Thanks  a  lot!  I  get  angry  every 
time  I  talk  about  Viet  Nam,  so  I'll 
drop  the  subject  with  this:  War  is 
not  necessary  for  each   generation!! 

"I've  been  in  institutions,  homes, 
jail,  and  reform  school.  And  all  be- 
cause of  smoking  pot  or  other  harm- 
less drugs,  not  for  hurting  anyone. 
As  you  read  this  you  probably  are 
analyzing  me  as  a  sick  person.  Well, 
dig  this,  baby,  99  percent  of  your 
generation   is  sick,  sick,  sick!! 

"As  for  God,  some  hippies  say  he 
is  like  them,  but  inside  they  know  it 
is  all  a  myth.  How  can  we  prove  God 
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"/  find  the  gospel 

very  easy  to  understand.   What 

confuses  me  is  theology!" 
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I  am  a  boy,  17.  As  I  write  this 
letter  I'll  try  not  to  be  overemo- 
tional,  but  I   have  a   big  problem. 

My  parents  fight  all  the  time. 
They  have  for  about  five  years  now. 
I  am  the  oldest  of  four  children, 
and  that's  all  we've  heard  since  I 
don't   know   when. 

To  make  it  worse,  my  father 
retired  last  year  and  somehow  ac- 
quired a  disease  called  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  which  has  a  gradual  crip- 
pling effect  on  the  muscles  and 
joints.  He  has  been  to  doctors  and 
they  keep  telling  him  he  will  never 
get  better.  He  is  in  misery  most  of 
the  time.  He  has  to  resort  to  alcoho' 
to  bear  it.  But  he  is  not  an  alcoholic! 

On  top  of  that,  my  mother  is  in 
the  change  of  life.  She  doesn't  be- 
lieve my  father.  She  thinks  he  is 
faking  just  because  the  doctors  say 
he  is  in  perfect  shape,  except  for 
the  arthritis.  She  is  ugly  most  of 
the  time,  anyway.  She  thinks  he  is 
just  lazy. 

Don't  get  the  impression  that 
my  parents  aren't  decent  people. 
They  have  worked  hard  all  their 
lives  to  make  a  good  home  for  us 
kids.  We  have  fairly  decent  security 
for  education,  and   so  forth. 

I'm  trying  to  be  a  good  son,  and 
not  trying  to  downgrade  my  folks, 
but  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  listening 


is  there?  If  he  is,  what  is  he  doing 
while  we  are  all  suffering?  Feasting? 
Lecturing?  Conferring?  Why  can't 
the  all-powerful  God  appear  and 
prove  himself?  Youth  could  rest 
easier,  and  the  country  would  be 
peaceful,  knowing  they  have  all 
sinned.  If  God  wants  us  to  obey  him 
and  cater  to  his  whims,  why  can't 
he  show   himself? 

"Our  generation  wants  love,  not 
war — kindness,  not  hate — freedom, 
not  endless  rules — drugs,  not  jail — 
sex,  not  a  marriage  certificate — 
peace  nof  violence.  We  will  rebel 
and  rebel,  and  still  more,  until  you 
learn  to  treat  us  as  equals,  not  as 
puppets  or  property. 

"Try  to  understand.  I  don't  hate 
you,  or  anyone.  But  I  don't  want  any 
of  your  advice.  I'm  a  spokesman  for 
the  'Pleasure  Seekers  Club,'  with  21 
school  members  and  13  outside  mem- 
bers. We  had  a  meeting  before 
writing  this  letter,  and  our  feelings 
are  mutual.  Please  try  to  listen  to  our 
pleas,  and  help  us.'  Don't  write  back 
unless  you  can  get  it  here  soon,  as 
for  personal  reasons  I  must  run  away 
with  some  friends." 
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COLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 

A  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

For  information  write  Mr.  R.  Dwain  Dortch 

Birmingham-Southern  College 

Birmingham,  Alabama     35204 


EMORY  &  HENRY 
COLLEGE 

Age  is  no  barrier  to  innovation  at  this  133 
year  old,  coeducational,  Methodist  related,  4- 
year  liberal  arts  college.   At  Emory  &   Henry: 

•  Student    directed    seminars    for    academic 
credit 

•  Eight   week   program   in   Germany 

•  "Wonderful    Wednesday"    and     3-term/3- 
course  calendar   for  depth-in-study 

•  Artist-  and  poet-in-residence  programs 

•  Freshman  and  Departmental  Honors 

•  Student   sponsored   symposia 

•  Interdisciplinary  major  programs 

•  Non-western   studies 

— and   a   solid   academic   program    in   25    disci- 
plines with  a   1-14  faculty-student   ratio. 
Write:  Director  of  Admissions 
EMORY   &   HENRY   COLLEGE 
Emory,    Virginia     24327 


FLORIDA 
SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 

Lakeland,  Florida  33802 

Co-educational  Liberal 

Arts  College  in  the 

Heart  of  Florida  Since 

1885 

Modern  Campus 

Designed  by 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


A  Small,  Friendly  College  Designed  to 
Provide  Serious  Students  Individual  At- 
tention and  a  Base  foT  Both  Personal  Sat- 
isfaction and  Social  Responsibility. 

•  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degrees 

•  Fully  Accredited 

•  Pre-professional  Courses 

•  Year  Abroad  Program 

•  Methodist-related 

Write: 
Director  of  Admissions,  Dept.  T 


1866  LEBANON  VALLEY  COLLEGE  1969 

Liberal  arts,  co-educational  college,  Hilly  accredited. 
Student  body  of  900,  small  classes  For  further  infor- 
mation, including  catalog,  write: 

Office  of  Admissions 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Annville,  Pa.     17003 


to  fights  that  end  up  with  the 
children  taking  sides.  I'm  trying  to 
be  open-minded  about  it,  but  I 
tend  to  side  with  my  father.  What 
advice  could  you  give  me  to  help 
relieve    the    situation? — J.K. 

I  like  the  mature,  understanding 
attitude  you  bring  to  this  situation. 
You  have  not  allowed  the  family 
tension  to  make  you  hard  or  cyni- 
cal. You  can  see  your  parents' 
faults,  but  accept  them  as  persons 
struggling  to  do  the  best  they  can 
under  great  handicaps,  and  you 
are  grateful  for  their  devotion  over 
the  years. 

Your  parents  need  help  in  the 
management  of  stress.  They  are 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of 
new  demands  which  ill  health  and 
aging  have  brought  to  them.  The 
best  hope  is  to  look  outside  the 
family  circle  for  new  resources.  A 
professional  marriage  counselor 
would  be  best  equipped  to  help 
with  the  relationship  problem.  A 
gynecologist  could  prescribe  medi- 
cations to  ease  your  mother's  dis- 
tress. Why  not  test  these  possibili- 
ties with  your  father? 

You  cannot  be  their  marriage 
counselor,  and  will  only  get  caught 
in  the  middle  if  you  try.  But  you 
can  keep  from  adding  to  their 
burdens  by  carrying  your  own 
load  well,  and  by  trying  to  become 
independent  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  you  can  be  a  good  listener  to 
your  dad. 
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I  am  16  and  going  with  this  boy. 
I  think  the  absolute  world  of  him! 
We  get  along  beautifully.  He  seems 
to  enjoy  my  company  as  well  as  I 
enjoy  his.  He  is  very  independent 
just  like  most  guys  his  age,  but  he 
still  seems  more  mature  and  re- 
sponsible. 

But  there  is  a  fly  in  the  oatmeal. 
Our  relationship  has  a  flaw.  He 
smokes.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
person  in  this  world  that  could  be 
more  against  smoking  than  I  am. 
I'm  just  afraid,  because  of  his  inde- 
pendent nature,  that  any  talk  about 
stopping  would  damage  our  rela- 
tionship. He  knows  that  I  am 
against  smoking,  but  I  have  not  as 
yet  hinted  or  asked  him  to  quit. 

His  parents  know  he  smokes,  and 
he  despises  the  fact  that  they  pester 
him  to  quit.  I  haven't  told  my 
parents  because  I'm  afraid  they 
would  degrade  him  if  they  knew. 
Once  I  asked  him  why  he  smoked, 


Indianapolis,  indiana 
uNique  humaniCs  program 

irDividual  Emphasized 

2  yr/4  yr  option  in  Nursing 

mAster       of  arTs     degree 

uNited   methodist — Related 
inter-collegiAtc  Athletics 

small;    liberal,   arts 


Write:    Director   of   Admissions 
Dept.    T.    M 

Indiana    Central    College 
Indianapolis,    Indiana     46227 
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MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 

ALLIANCL,  OHIO 


Co-Educational       Fully  Accredited 

Dbgrebs  in  l  III- : 
Arts  •  Education  •  Music  •  Science 

Special  Opportunities  Include: 

Prb-Profbssional  Programs  •  Theatre  5 
Choir  Toi  rs 

For  catalog  and   information,  write: 
Director  of  ADMISSIONS 


NORTH  CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 


Where   Interesting 
People  Make  Education 
Exciting 

Each  year,  for  over  100  years,  North 
Central  hoi  provided  Liberol  Arts  educa- 
tion to  on  academically  select  group  of 
1000  students. 

North  Central  exists  for  the  student — the 
student  who  seeks  a  truly  personal  educa- 
tional experience  in  a  world  grown  imper- 
sonal. North  Central  is  an  opportunity,  a 
challenge,  a  time  and  a  place  for  indi- 
vidual  growth. 

For  Further  Information  Write: 
Director  of  Admission,   Room  4 
North  Central  College 
Naperville,   Illinois  60540 
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"Person-Centered  Education" 
An  accredited,  four-year,  co-educational  lib- 
eral arts  college  offering  B.S.  and  B.A.  de- 
crees. Open  to  students  of  all  faiths,  Lam 
biith  lias  a  positive  Christian  approach  to 
learning  emphasizing  Christian  ideals  and 
values.  Faculty-student  ratio  of  1/15.  For 
information  write:  Director  of  Admissions, 
Lambuth  College,  Jaekson,  Term.    38301. 


New   Village  Concept 
VIRGINIA  WESLEYAN 

Coeducational 

Liberal  Arts   Curriculum 

Unique  Campus  Plan 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA     23502 


UNIVERSITIES 


1/  ■  tinuDi: 
LASkA     KJ 


FULLY  ACCREDITED.   DECREES   IN 

LIBERAL   ARTS,    ECONOMICS, 

BUSINESS  AND  NURSING,  PLUS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS   IN  TEACHING. 

LOCATED  IN  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 

FINEST  WINTER   SPORTS  AREAS. 

Write: 

ALASKA    METHODIST    UNIVERSITY 

Anchorage,    Alaska      99504 

Ohio 
Northern 
University 

ADA,   OHIO    45810 
Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
Engineering 
Pharmacy 
Law 
Methodist-owned  2,300  students 

Write:  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 


"Suos  Cultores  Scientia  Coronat" 

Syracuse  University 


+&e5kV 


A  coeducational,  residential  Univer- 
>ilv  offering  accredited  degree  programs 
through  20  colleges  and  schools.  For 
further  information  write:  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions, Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
New  York     13210. 


and  he  said  it  was  because  he  never 
had  a  good  reason  to  quit.  So  why 
should  he?  But  he  did  say  if  he 
really   wanted    to,    he   could. 

So  I  was  wondering,  do  I  have 
the  right  to  ask  him  to  quit  or  at 
least  not  to  smoke  around  me?  And 
how  could  I  go  about  it  so  that  he 
didn't  think  I  was  just  another  per- 
son exercising  authority?  And  what 
should  I  do  if  he  did  light  up  in 
front  of  me!  I've  considered  just 
getting  up  and  leaving  the  room, 
but  it  would  make  me  feel  like  I 
was  making  a  big  gripe  over  a 
little  issue.  I'm  terribly  worried  and 
concerned. — C.J. 

I  hate  to  see  any  young  person 
begin  smoking.  Medical  research 
has  clearly  shown  the  violence  done 
to  one's  own  body  by  this  form  of 
do-it-yourself  air  pollution.  A  sur- 
prising proportion  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  quit  smoking  find  it 
very  hard  to  do  so.  So  it  is  certainly 
best  to  leave  it  alone  entirely. 

But  your  boyfriend  needs  to  make 
this  decision  himself.  You  can  ex- 
press your  concern,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  honor  his  right  to  choose. 
You  seem  to  have  an  unusually 
strong  dislike  for  the  habit.  You 
may  need  to  do  a  little  self-analysis, 
so  you  can  keep  matters  in  perspec- 
tive. He  is  a  mature,  responsible, 
and  affectionate  person — and  you 
enjoy  each  other's  company.  Don't 
these  values  far  outweigh  your 
distaste  for  tobacco? 

It  does  seem  reasonable  to  re- 
quest that  he  refrain  from  smoking 
in  your  presence. 


Tell  Dr.  Dole  White  about  your  problems, 
your  worries,  your  accomplishments,  and  he 
will  respond  through  Teens.  Write  to  him  in 
care  of  TOGETHER,  P.O.  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
III.   60068.  —Your   Editors 


JUNIOR 


COLLEGES 


OXFORD  COLLECE 

of    EMORY    UNIVERSITY 
An   outstanding   two-yeai  college,   ■   division  ol   a 
excellence'    persona]    in- 
tention   Students  prepared  to  transfer  anywhere. 
Oxford,    Georgia     30267 
On  Interstate  l'o,  ::.:  miles  east  or  Atlanta.  Write 
Dr.   Dallas  M.  Tarkenton.   Director  of  Admissions. 
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^Vuihi  iuli  nth 

(cyonsaxuitory 

ofjtfusir 


Winchester.   Virginia 

22601 

Since  1875 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Parker 

President 

N.-ai  Washington,  D.C    In  Virginia's  Shenandoah  Valiej 
Two  Ve.ii   Liberal  Arts  College 
Scht  ol  "t  v. 

Foui  Year  School  of  Music 

The    "iih     United    Methodist     related    independent    Con- 
servatory ot  Music. 


Wesleyr  College 

Fully  Accredited  Coeducational 
Two-year  College.  Established  1873 
A.A.    Degree.    Direct    transfer,    Counselling  and  Job 
placement.    Liberal    Ait>.    Latin    American 
Music.  Art  and  Drama,  Science,  Engineering.  Nurs- 
ing,    education,     Business    Adm. .     Med.     Sec,     and 
Secretarial.   Full   social   and  athletic   program.    New 
dorms,  librae  and  science  ball  Summi 

Write  for  catalog:  Director  of  Admissions, 
Dept.   16.  Wesley  College.   Dover,  Del.  19901 


YOUNG  HARRIS  COLLEGE 

Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris.  Georgia,  is  a  fullv 
accredited  Methodist  Affiliated  Co-educational  Junior 
College  located  in  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Northeast  Georgia.  With  a  limited  enrollment  of 
approximately  GOO,  an  excellent  financial  aid  program, 
and  modern  resident  facilities  it  otters  programs  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Associate  ot  Arts.  Associate  of  Fine 
Arts,  Associate  of  Science,  and  Associate  of  Science  in 
Business. 

For  information  write  to  O.  V.  Lewis.  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris.  Georgia 
30582 

THEOLOGICAL 

SCHOOL 

CAMMON    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

GAMMON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  is  the  Method- 
ist Seminary  participating  in  the  Interdenominational 
Theological  Center  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  In  addition  to 
its  relations  to  the  Interdenominational  Theological 
Center.  Gammon  is  the  official  link  between  the  Center 
and  the  Methodist  Church, 

As  it  traditionally  has  been,  and  as  it  now  is,  as  a 
participant  in  the  Center.  Gammon  is  a  fully  accred- 
ited school  of  theology,  deriving  such  recognition  from 
the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools. 
Gammon  lias  administrative  and  dormitory  quarters  for 
single  students,  with  additional  housing  for  married 
students. 

DEGREES    OFFERED 

Master  of  Divinity — A  three-year  study  program  pre- 
paring men  or  women  for  all  fields  of  Christian  service. 
Master  of  Religious  Education — A  two  year  program  tor 
men  or  women. 

Master  of  Sacred  Theology— A  post -It.  D.  program  re- 
quiring  one   year  of   residence    study    plus   a    thesis    and 

res   in   certain   Melds. 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology — In  cooperation  with  Candler 

School  of  Theology  and  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 

WRITE    DR.   M.  J.  IONES.   President  —  Director 

GAMMON   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

653  Beckwith  Street,  S.  W.  Atlanta.  Georgia    30314 

PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

CHANDLER  SCHOOL 

FOR  WOMEN  IN  BOSTON 

Professional  Secretarial  Training 
The  "years  of  grace"  in  Boston's  educational  and  cultural  at- 
mosphere will  illuminate  your  future  with  an  opportunity  to 
understand  and  establish  life  values.  Near  M.I.T.  and  Harvard, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Two  Year,  Execu- 
tive, Legal,  Medical,  Science  Research;  One  Year  programs. 
Distinguished  residences.  Placement,  Loans.  Catalog:  448-T 
Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 5. 

Accredited  as  Two  Year  School  of  Business 


PORT  ARTHUR  COLLEGE 

Vocational  Training 

Business — or — Electronics 

SEVEN  rsusiness  Courses 

THREE    Electronics    Cod 

Approved  for  Veterans  Training 

Write  the  Registrar 

P.O.  Box  310.  Port  Arthur.  Texas 

FREE  BROCHURES 


Non-profit 


Co-educational 
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BOOKS 


I  DON'T  think  any  artist  has  painted  the  raw- 
boned  vitality  of  rural  America  and  the  strength 
and  roughness  of  the  American  landscape  more 
powerfully  than  Missouri-born  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 
His  trees  have  been  tossed  and  twisted  by  the 
wind.  His  roads  rush  over  hills  toward  horizons. 
His  people  have  bones  and  muscles,  and  emotions. 
And  in  all  his  work  there  is  motion,  equally  dramatic 
whether  it  is  active  or  momentarily  arrested. 

Benton  has  been  famous  as  a  painter  and  muralist 
for  many  years,  but  he  has  not  been  so  well  known 
as  a  lithographer.  This  should  be  corrected  by  a 
remarkable  catalog.  The  Lithographs  of  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  (University  of  Texas  Press,  $12.50)  is 
the  work  of  a  Texas  lawyer  named  Creekmore 
Fath,  who  bought  his  first  Benton  lithograph  in  1939. 
He  had  Benton's  own  help  in  compiling  the  80 
lithographs  in  the  book,  and  each  of  the  80,  dating 
from  1929  to  1967,  has  the  artist's  own  penciled 
notation.  As  a  result,  this  stunning  book  is  more 
than  a  catalog.  It  shows  us  America  before  the 
diesel  locomotive,  the  shopping  center,  and  the 
superhighway. 

Should  a  66-year-old  surgeon  who  serves  about 
500,000  people  in  a  remote  area  accept  a  kidney 
transplant  from  his  22-year-old  grandson?  Before 
you  say  yes,  let  us  go  on.  The  grandson  is  married, 
has  a  child  two  years  old,  another  on  the  way,  and 
a   promising   medical-research  career  ahead. 

This  may  sound  like  a  soap  opera,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  very  real  problems  Leroy  G.  Augenstein  dis- 
cusses in  Come,  Let  Us  Play  God  (Harper  &  Row, 


$4.95).  For  almost  all  of  history,  he  says,  man  has 
been  in  his  infancy,  unable  to  control  his  destiny. 
Now  the  knowledge  explosion  has  put  us  in  the 
midst  of  25  years,  or  at  most  100  years,  of  puberty 
and  adolescence.  And  the  first  generation  that  will 
have  to  assume  Godlike  new  responsibilities  is  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  right  now. 

Dr.  Augenstein's  book  on  the  responsible  use  of 
this  power  has  something  unique  to  offer  because 
he  is  both  scientist  and  sober  religious  thinker.  Chair- 
man of  the  department  of  biophysics  at  Michigan 
State  University,  and  previously  with  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  he  is,  also,  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  San   Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

"In  recognizing  this  awesome  responsibility,"  he 
says,  "we  dare  not  ever  become  arrogant  or  callous, 
for  even  though  we  have  no  choice  but  to  play  a 
superhuman  kind  of  role,  we  can  never  be  God." 
Men,  he  says,  must  make  decisions  together,  humbly 
and  prayerfully,  and,  above  all,  responsibly. 

Seventeenth-century  Jesuit  astronomer  Adam 
Schall  believed  that  he  could  prove  the  superiority 
of  Western  science  to  the  Chinese  court  and  convert 
all  China  to  the  Christian  faith.  So  in  1617  he 
sailed  from  Lisbon  to  the  Far  East. 

His  mission  ended  in  disaster,  and  he  died  under 
house  arrest  in  Peking  in  1666.  But  350  years 
later  the  People's  Liberation  Army  of  China  bore 
witness  to  the  science  he  had  believed  in  by  success- 
fully detonating  a  test  bomb  100  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  bomb  that  blasted  Hiroshima. 

Adam    Schall    was    one    of    the    first    of    a    long 


Threshing.  From 
The    Lithographs    of 
Thomas   Hart   Benton. 
The  artist  made  it  from 
drawings   and   a 
painting   he   did   in 
1938.    He    speculates 
that  the  land,  near 
Kansas    City,     has 
sprouted  ranch   houses 
and    swimming 
pools  now. 
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How  Your  Gifts 
Can  Help  Sri  Lai 
Fight  Leprosy 

Yes,  Sri  Lai  has  leprosy  .  .  .  but 
look  at  her  smile!  No  "leprosy  com- 
pound" for  her.  No  hiding  in  the 
jungle. 

She  can  be  treated  at  an  out-patient 
clinic.  She  can  live  a  normal  life, 
thanks  to  early  diagnosis. 

Yet  her  personal  fight  against  lep- 
rosy is  only  beginning.  Treatment  will 
be  long  and  expensive.  She  will  battle 
both  a  disease — and  sadly  enough  ig- 
norance and  fear,  when  people  learn 
of  her  plight. 

Your  gifts  to  American  Leprosy 
Missions  will  help  children  and  adults 
like  Sri  Lai  fight  the  dread  night  of 
leprosy — without  being  "put  away" 
or  shut  off  from  human  love. 

Won't  you  join  the  fight  against 
superstition  by  sending  your  contri- 
bution to  us?  Today? 

1 

O.  W.   Hasselblad,  M.D. 

American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc. 

297  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,   N.  Y.   10010 

Yes,  I  want  to  help  leprosy  sufferers 
like    Sri   Lai.    Here   is    my   gift    of 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE_ 


ZIP_ 


Please    send     me    more    information     about 
your    □    films   l2   program    packet. 


Your  gifts  are  tax  deductible. 


T-IOS 


succession  of  invited  and  uninvited 
Western  advisers  to  the  world's  most 
populous  nation.  Some  went  to 
China  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help, 
others  went  primarily  to  help  them- 
selves. Historian  Jonathan  Spence 
believes  that  many  of  them  did  find 
psychological  fulfillment,  but  the  cost 
was  high.  He  traces  some  of  their 
efforts  in  To  Change  China  (Little, 
Brown,  $7.95).  This  solid  yet  read- 
able book  concludes  that  the  West- 
erners tried  to  wrap  Western  values 
in  technical  packages,  but  the  Chi- 
nese have  persisted  in  taking  the 
packages  and  spurning  the  values. 

To  Change  China  is  good  back- 
ground for  What  Happened  to  Re- 
ligion in  Mao's  China?  [page  38], 
and  so  is  Pacific  Destiny  (Little,  Brown, 
$10)  in  which  biographer  Richard 
O'Connor  writes  about  American 
statesmen,  traders,  missionaries,  mili- 
tary men,  and  others  who  have  shaped 
the  United  States'  policies  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  Far  East.  It  is  informal, 
lively  history. 

"Perhaps  some  of  us  would  think 
twice  before  praying  for  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  if  we  knew  where  He  was 
liable  to  lead  us,"  says  Scottish  min- 
ister James  S.  Stewart  in  The  Wind 
of  the  Spirit  (Abingdon,  $3.95).  But: 
"Try  shutting  the  door  against  it,  set- 
ting your  shoulder  to  the  door  and 
barricading  it — and  it  will  break  the 
door  down." 

The  Wind  of  the  Spirit  is  a  book 
of  sermons  to  delight  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  hungry  for  good  bibli- 
cal preaching.  Equally  compelling  to 
readers  who  simply  want  a  sermon 
to  say  something  worth  listening  to, 
these  are  written  in  a  style  so  power- 
ful and  disciplined  that  they,  also, 
are  literature. 

Loving  the  poetic  cadences  of  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  we 
are  likely  to  forget  that  Jesus  spoke  to 
people  in  their  everyday  language, 
using  contemporary  idioms,  even 
humor.  The  New  Testament  of  the  New 
English  Bible,  which  appeared  in 
1961,  brought  this  home  to  me.  This 
translation  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Aramaic  texts  puts  the  gospel  into  the 
language  we  use  today,  and  when  I 
began  to  read  it  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  like  having  a  light  turned  on. 

In  March,  1970,  the  complete  New 
English  Bible,  with  or  without  the 
Apocrypha,  will  be  published  jointly 
by  Oxford  University  Press  and  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  It  will  be  a 
time  for  rejoicing. 

At  our  feet  in  the  grass  is  a  world 
of     jungles     and      shadowy     forests, 


4r 

TOO  BrjSY 
ToPRAY 

JO  CARR  and  IMOGENE  SORLEY 


"(0  got  'took'  by  the  kind  of  book 
I  vow  I  hate — one  of  those  'inspira- 
tional' numbers.  Nevertheless,  I  did 
open  the  little  book  and  I'm  glad.  It 
is  not  one  of  those  jiffy  cure-all  books. 
It  is  simple  and  utterly  devoid  of  the 
theological  cliche,  and  I  suppose  I  was 
charmed  with  it  because  it  is  a  fresh, 
sometimes  anguished  approach  of  a 
young  wife  and  mother  who  is  hard 
beset  by  what  she  calls  'the  dailiness' 
of  her  life  and  reaches  out  to  God 
from  the  midst  of  confusion,  distrac- 
tions and  her  own  bumbling  error." 
— Celestine  Sibley,  Women's  News 
Service.  $2.50 

Also  by  Jo  Carr  &  Imogene  Sorlev: 
BLESS  THIS  MESS  AND 

OTHER  PRAYERS  $2.50 

At    your    Cokesbury    Bookstore 

Abingdon  Press 

The    Book    Publishing    Department    of 
The    Methodist    Publishing    House 


Receive  generous 
income  for  life 
while  providing 
permanent 
support  for 
Christian 
Education. 
I 


Write  today  for  free  brochure. 


NATIONAL  METHODIST  FOUNDATION 

for  CHRISTIAN   HIGHER  EDUCATION 

P.  0.   BOX  871 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37202 

Gentlemen: 

□  I  am  interested  in  investing  in  the 
future  of  higher  education  fostered  by 
The  United  Methodist  Church.  Please 
send  a  copy  of  your  brochure,  To  give 
substance  to  the  dream  .  .  . 

□  Have  your  representative  contact  me. 

Name 


Address, 
City 


.State. 


-Zip. 
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deserts  and  high  mountains,  armored 
monsters  that  prowl  by  moonlight  and 
crush  their  prey  in  an  instant,  slave- 
hunters,  and  weird  water  creatures 
more  daring   than   crocodiles. 

There  is  beauty  and  color  there, 
too:  tiny  wild  flowers,  sparkling  dew- 
drops,  the  magnificent  detail  of  a 
single   flower. 

This  is  the  world  Howard  G.  Smith 
introduces  young  people  to  in  Hunt- 
ing Big  Game  in  the  City  Parks 
(Abingdon,  $4.95).  An  excellent  writer 
as  well  as  a  competent  naturalist,  he 
is  an  extraordinary  guide  to  adven- 
ture too  easily  bypassed,  and  there 
is  a  rare  quality  of  excitement  in  this 
book.  It  shows  you  don't  have  to  be 
in  the  country  to  enjoy  nature. 

Early  in  his  teaching  career  Ca- 
nadian professor  Laurence  J.  Peter 
applied  for  certification  in  another 
province.  In  a  few  weeks  the  appli- 
cation came  back  with  a  letter  that 
said:  "The  new  regulations  require 
that  such  forms  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Education  un- 
less they  have  been  registered  at  the 
Post  Office  to  ensure  safe  delivery. 
Will  you  please  remail  the  forms  to 
the  Department,  making  sure  to  reg- 
ister them  this  time?" 

He  began  to  suspect  that  the  local 
school  system  did  not  have  a  monop- 
oly on  incompetence.  Looking  around, 
he  saw  that  every  organization  had 
a  number  of  people  who  could  not 
do  their  jobs.  After  analyzing  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  occupational  in- 
competence, he  formulated  The  Peter 
Principle — that  in  a  hierarchy  every 
employee  tends  to  rise  to  his  level  of 
incompetence. 

Dr.  Peter  and  Raymond  Hull,  son 
of  a  British  Methodist  minister,  have 
expounded  on  the  principle  in  a  book 
that  is  a  masterpiece  of  deadpan 
humor.  As  I  write  this,  The  Peter 
Principle  (Morrow,  $4.95)  is  well  up 
on   the   best-seller   list.   It   should   be. 

In  1954  television  star  Art  Link- 
letter  and  some  Hollywood  friends 
formed  an  investment  syndicate  and 
went  to  Australia  looking  for  oppor- 
tunities. They  settled  on  growing  rice 
on  500,000  acres  at  Humpty  Doo,  in 
Australia's  Top  End. 

For  four  years  they  gave  it  a  "good 
go,"  hiring  the  most  experienced  local 
management,  the  best  engineering 
firms,  the  most  highly  respected  ex- 
perts. Everything  was  there:  climate, 
soil,  nearness  to  the  Asian  market.  But 
man  is  not  yet  master  of  all  he  surveys, 
and  other  things  were  there,  too: 
magpie  geese  that  for  centuries  had 
been  coming  by  the  millions  to  feed 
on  the  wild  plants  that  spring  up  after 
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Natural  Grass  Vitamins 


"Grace,  Grass,  and  Gumption"  keystone  philosophy 
of  Dr.  E.  Stanle)  Juno  who  .it  !i  <  said,  '*l  am  al>lr  to 
■  xactly  the  load  toda)  thai  I  carried  al  15  or  ■">■">, 
thanks  t"  these  three  things."  \  i-et,  one  of  the  three, 
is  nature's  own  most  complete  source  "f  vitamins 
derived  from  cereal  grasses.  I  j ■< •?!  request,  10';  of 
purchase  price  (future  orders  included)  is  contrib- 
uted to  the  K.  Stanley  Jones  Missionary  Fund  for 
supplying  Vi-et  to  needy  overseas  missions.  22")  tablets 
I>er   bottle.   Order    postpaid,   .5    bottles    (or   $9.00. 

CEROPHYL  LABORATORIES,   Inc.,  Dept.  TA 
1722  Broadwaj 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  (>  1 1  I  2 
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DE  MOULIN 
ROBES 


Buy  quality  ban- 
quet equipment 
at  direct-  from- 
factory  prices,    i 
WRITE  TODAY!    ^ 

THEM0NR0ETABLEC0. 

,  59  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  . 


Designed  wiili  grace  and 
dignity  in  youf  selection 
of  t In*  lineal  in  i!'  rials 
ami  beautiful  colors. 
Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensiblj  priced.  V  rite 
for  free  catalog  anil 
swatches.  State  name 
ol  church  and  pulpil 
or  choir  type. 
De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co. 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greem  ille,  Illinois 


Behind  the  uneasy  headlines... 

Good  Things 
Are  Going  On! 
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SCreC^S?bnout^naUon 
of  a  Methodist  Annuity  Gift  to  one 

of  these  fields  of  sery.ee. 


The  World  Division  serves  in 
six  vital  fields  of  Christian 
mission  in  45  countries.  The 
National  Division  serves  in 
the  U.S.A.  Which  is  closest 
to  your  heart  ?  For  more  in- 
formation about  Methodist 
annuities  and  the  newly  in- 
creased rate's  of  income  re- 
turn, write  to: 

WORLD  DIVISION 

and 

NATIONAL  DIVISION 

of  the 

Board  of  Missions 

of  the 


Attention:    Treosurer 

Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

fj  Wills  and  Bequests 

□  Guaranteed  Life  Income  Annuity  Plans 
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UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  •  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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The  gift  of 
bells- 

an  act  of 
faith. 


Give  a  gift  that  speaks  the  universal 
language  of  faith  .  .  .  Schulmerich® 
Bells.  They  call  to  worship,  to  wed- 
dings, toll  in  memoriam,  play  ap- 
propriate seasonal  music,  and  in 
many  cases,  act  as  the  voice  that 
reaches  those  beyond  the  sound  of 
your  clergyman's  voice.  Automatic 
operation,  pre-scheduled.  And,  be- 
cause no  bell  tower  is  needed,  your 
investment  can  be  modest. 


THL  CAR.ILLON  OF  BELLS 


THE  GLORY  OF  COD 

OUR  CHURCH  AND  THE   SFRViC.f.  Of  ." 


MRS.  C.  EVERETT  SMITH 


C.EVERETT  SMITH  FAMILY 


Bells  may  be  donated  through  indi- 
vidual or  group  eftorts.  And  plaques 
inscribed  with  the  donor's  name  and  I 
or  the  name  of  a  loved  one  may  be 
ordered.  Your  inquiry  today  can  bring 
about  many  inspiring  tomorrows. 

Schulmerich 
Carillons,  Inc. 

31109  Carillon  Hill 
Sellersville,  Pa.  18960 

World's  Most  Honored  Name  in 
Carillons,  Bells.  Chimes.  QT.M. 


the  monsoon  rains;  the  rains  them- 
selves, 65  inches  of  water  a  year, 
coming  down  mostly  at  one  time; 
water  buffalo  that  trampled  the  plants; 
and  crocodiles  20  feet  long  that  made 
it  dangerous  for  workmen  to  go  into 
the  flooded  fields.  After  they  had 
poured  more  than  2  million  dollars 
into  the  project,  the  Hollywood 
Pioneers  gave  up. 

Linkletter,  though,  had  learned  to 
love  Australia,  and  he  embarked  on 
the  development  of  a  sheep  sta- 
tion on  a  huge  tract  of  barren  land 
at  a  dot  on  the  map  called  Esperance, 
"city  of  hope."  Ten  years  later  the 
South  Australia  Stock  Journal  called 
this  successful  venture  the  show  place 
of  West  Australia  and  since  then 
Linkletter  has  expanded  his  operations 
to  include  a  cattle  station  in  north- 
west Australia. 

Linkletter  Down  Under  (Prentice- 
Hall,  $4.95)  is  his  story  of  what  hap- 
pened, told  without  attempts  at  humor 
except  for  irreverent  drawings  by 
down-under  artist  Paul  Rigby.  It  is 
absorbing  and  full  of  information  on 
what  Australia  and  Australians  are 
really  like. 

In  1967  a  young  priest  cried  out 
against  the  rigidity  and  dogmatism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  star- 
tling book.  A  Modern  Priest  Looks  at 
His  Outdated  Church  was  an  instant 
best  seller. 

Since  then  Father  James  Kava- 
naugh  has  left  the  priesthood  and  the 
church.  He  writes,  lectures,  does 
counseling.  He  has  married.  And  he  is 
the  author  of  a  new  book.  The  Birth 
of  God  (Trident,  $4.95)  sings  with  the 
joy  of  unfettered  faith  in  God  and 
accepts  Jesus  as  brother  and  friend 
but  not  as  savior,  rejects  all  institu- 
tional religion  and  religious  myth. 

It  will  not  please  conservative 
readers,  death-of-God  theologians,  or 
numerous  people  in  between.  But  in 
its  self-searching  and  floundering,  it 
is  a   moving   human   document. 

For  some  time  now,  a  roly-poly 
badger  named  Frances  has  been  en- 
trancing small  fry,  and  now  Russell 
and  Lillian  Hoban  have  come  up  with 
another  Frances  saga.  This  time 
Frances  is  frustrated  because  Albert 
won't  let  her  play  baseball  with  the 
boys,  so  she  organizes  a  no-boys 
picnic  for  herself  and  her  little  sister, 
Gloria.  Of  course,  Albert  can't  resist 
the  food,  and  the  picnic  ends  with 
everybody  having  a  good  time. 

Best  Friends  for  Frances  (Harper 
&  Row,  $2.95)  is  a  humorous  view  of 
feminine  durability  and  ingenuity  in 
the  face  of  masculine  exclusiveness, 
and  little  girls  will  take  it  to  their 
hearts.  — Helen    Johnson 


ENHANCE 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  CHRISTMAS 

A  complete  selection  of  styles  and 
modern  fabrics.  Write  today  for  FREE 
catalog  C-13  (Choir  Robes);  J-13 
bildren's  Robes);  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes). 


COLLEGIATE   CAP   &   GOWN   CO. 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL.      OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKI*.      CHICAGO.  ILL. 
1000  N  MARKET  ST.     SOI  N.  Western  An.     1SS  W.  Wicker  Or 

L0N6  ISLAND  CITY.  N.  T.        VAN  NUYS.  CAL. 
48-25  36th  St.  15525  Cabnlo  Rd. 


Cnai  uf  ArntH 


500,000    Names — 32    Countries 

SEND  FOR  INFORMATION 

GENEALOGY   SERVICE 

183   South   Broadway,   Dept.   1 

Hicksville,    New   York     11801 


"Wonderful  World 
of  Raising  Money!" 


A  fascinating  education  story  on  record. 
Prepared  for  the  benefit  of  organiza- 
tions seeking  NEW  IDEAS  send  for 
in  fund  raising.  Profitable! 
Excellent  program  ma- 
terial. Play  on  any  record 
player.  FREE  if  you  givei 
name  of  your  group.  No 
obligation;  write  today. 

MARIDN-KAY   CD.  i 

BRQWNSTDWN,    INDIANA    4722Q 
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HBP 


Still  without  peer 
in  its  65th  year! 


0  $3.95 

I  TARBHMf    B™RE 


GVlOt 


A  Revell 
Publication 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS 

INTERNATIONAL,  INTERDENOMINATION- 
AL. ECUMENICAL.  ENGLISH  language- 
Tokyo  Union  Church,  7-7,  5-chome  Jingrumae, 
Shibuya-ku,    Tokyo.     Telephone:     400-0047. 


VISIT  LOVELY  LANE  THE  Mother  Church  of 
American  Methodism  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Methodist  Historical  Society.  St.  Paul  &  22nd 
Streets,    Baltimore,    Maryland      21218. 
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Fiction 


DO  YOU  EVER  tire  of  the  avant-garde?  Do  modern 
novels  sometimes  seem  hopelessly  meaningless? 
Are  you  fed  up  with  four-letter  words  and  the 
description  of  intimate  sexual  scenes?  Are  you  beginning 
to  question  the  value  of  standing  for  freedom  when  it 
usually  turns  out  to  be  indecency? 

If  any  question  finds  an  affirmative  answer  in  your 
mind,  then  I  have  the  book  for  you.  And  being  a  square 
myself  (which  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reactionary), 
I  have  long  grown  weary  of  championing  free  speech 
which  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  slovenly  filth.  I  read 
book  after  book  hoping  to  find  one  that  will  be  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  desert.  So  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Abingdon  would  publish  a  novel,  I  waited 
with   great  expectation. 

That  novel  is  HUSHED  WERE  THE  HILLS  by  Millie 
McWhirter  (Abingdon,  $3.95).  To  increase  my  pleasure, 
Miss  McWhirter  autographed  the  copy  sent  to  me,  and 
so  I  have  a  semipersonal  relationship  to  the  whole 
production  At  last  I  have  a  book  I  can  recommend 
enthusiastically  to  the  little  old  lady  in  Pasadena.  Inci- 
dentally, it  did  my  soul  good  to  know  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  write  and  publish  such  a  book.  Now  we'll  see 
if  there  are  enough  people  like  us  to  give  it  a  good  sale. 

Hushed  Were  the  Hills  is  about  a  young  widowed 
schoolteacher  who  moves  to  the  hills  of  Tennessee  with 
her  daughters  Mildred  and  Polly.  It  is  depression  times 
and  the  schoolteacher  with  much  common  sense  and 
character  fits  into  the  community  and  becomes  a  friend 
of  the  people.  She  finds  that  in  the  backwoods  the 
great  human  drama  is  played  sometimes  with  deeper 
interest,  more  exciting  possibilities,  than  in  the  sophisti- 
cated city.  She  does  not  use  bad  words  nor  experiment 
with  other  wives'  husbands. 

This  simple  novel  by  Miss  McWhirter  takes  a  fellow 
back  to  real  life.  I  think  you  will  find  it  as  I  have  found 
it,  a  wonderful  experience. 

My  next  book  is  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  WEDDING  by 
The  Gordons  (Doubleday,  $4.95).  I  remember  someone 
asking  a  man  once  what  he  did  when  a  friend's  book 
came  to  be  reviewed  and  he  faced  the  problem  of 
speaking  an  objective  critical  word  about  it.  He  said 
the  answer  was  very  simple:  any  man  who  would  not 
give  a  friend's  book  a  good  review  was  a  rat. 

The  Gordons  are  friends  of  mine,  fine  United  Methodist 
lay  people.  But  luckily  for  me,  I  do  not  face  any  dilemma 
in  reviewing  their  latest  book  because  it  has  their  usual 
finished  style  and  first-rate  workmanship.  Anything  that 
comes  from  their  pens  is  looked  at  with  anticipation  by 
all  who  have  read  their  previous  books. 

This  is  the  story  of  Gail  Rogers,  a  pretty  young  secre- 


tary who  is  about  to  be  married.  Then  she  finds  herself 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  phones  her  and 
demands  her  co-operation  in  collecting  blackmail.  She 
informs  the  police.  I  cannot  tell  you  much  more  because 
it  is  a  mysrery.  Hawk,  a  police  lieutenant,  and  |enn\ 
Barton,  a  police  psychologist,  are  good  ones,  and  the 
young  criminal  attorney  for  whom  Gail  works  and  whom 
she  is  planning  to  marry  is  a  very  nice  guy. 

You  will  like  this  book  if  you  ever  need  to  relax  al 
the  end  of  the  day.  You  will  like  it  if  you  have  "a  culti- 
vated mind"  which  Christopher  Morley  said  was  a  sign 
of  those  who  read  mysteries.  It  is  entertaining  and  my 
guess  is  that  you  need  it,  too. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  one  thing  that  is  most 
extraordinary,  namely,  the  book  is  written  by  a  man  and 
his  wife.  Gordon  and  Mildred  Gordon  work  together 
and  he  described  to  me  one  night  when  we  were  at 
their  house  for  dinner  how  they  divided  up  the  respon- 
sibility. When  a  man  and  his  wife  can  come  through  ii 
all  with  peace  and  harmony  in  the  family,  that  marriage 
is  built  on  a  rock. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  FORCE  TEN  FROM  NAVARONE 
by  Alistair  Maclean  {Doubleday,  $4.95).  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful book  of  its  kind,  and  I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
excels  MacLean  in  writing  about  hard,  tough  men 
caught  up  in  war.  If  you  have  looked  at  Mission  Im- 
possible in  the  days  past,  you  know  the  kind  of  fellows 
Keith  Mallory,  Dusty  Miller,  and  Andrea  Starros  are.  The 
British  Intelligence  sends  them  into  Yugoslavia  to  work 
with  the  partisan  allies.  Not  the  least  of  their  hard  jobs 
is  to  discover  who  is  who  and  which  partisans  can  be 
trusted.  This  wild  impossible  plan  has  to  work  perfe<  tlv 
and  it  demands  judgment  as  well  as  rare  physical  skill. 
But  if  they  can  pull  it  off,  it  means  a  big  boost  for  the 
Allies  and  a  great  blow  to  the  Nazis. 

MacLean's  work  is  great  because  he  understands  that 
the  dangerous  situation  and  exciting  happenings  are 
never  ends  in  themselves. 

Let  me  moralize  a  little  further.  In  all  three  books  we 
are  introduced  to  environments  so  different  that  there 
can  be  no  drawing  of  parallels.  Yet,  looking  a  little  closer, 
we  find  that  the  young  mother  in  Hushed  Were  the 
Hills  and  Gail  Rogers  in  Night  Before  the  Wedding 
and  the  three  Commandos  in  Force  Ten  From  Navarone 
are  all  the  same  kind  of  folks.  They  have  pride;  they 
carry  responsibility.  They  are  all  the  kind  of  persons 
you  would  like  to  have  for  your  neighbor  and  to  have 
one  for  a  friend  would  be  a  choice  gift,   indeed. 

People  live  in  different  places  and  under  different 
obligations,  but  the  kind  of  persons  they  must  be  is 
about  the  same.  This,  dear  friends,  is  what  the  gospel 
has  been  saying  to  us  for  2,000  years.  The  truth  oi  this 
has  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  think  I  will  preach 
on  it  next  Sunday.  The  good  Lord  bless  you. 

—GERALD  KENNEDY 

Bishop.    Los    Angeles    Area,    The    United    MelhodiSl    Chun  h 
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Noting  the  date  of  this  issue, 
we  wondered  if  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  say  that  the  month  of 
October  has  a  lot  of  charisma. 
Naturally,  we  went  to  the  diction- 
ary to  look  up  the  word  because  it 
is  being  thrown  around  rather  gen- 
erously these  days,  mostly  at 
politicians. 

Charisma,  we  learned,  is  "a 
personal  quality  that  gives  an  indi- 
vidual influence  or  authority  over 
large  numbers  of  people  .  .  ." 

Well,  October  isn't  an  individ- 
ual, but  we  think  it  has  a  lot  of 
charisma  just  the  same.  Along  with 
June  and  December,  there  seems 
to  be  something  special  about  this 
month. 

As  everybody  knows,  October  is 
the  month  of  burning  leaves, 
plump  pumpkins,  Indian  summer, 
golden  apples,  new  sorghum, 
harvest  moons,  and  the  bracing 
promise  of  frosty  mornings. 
Would  you  permit  us  to  add  that 
it  also  is  a  never-forgotten  anni- 
versary here  at  TOGETHER? 

Yes,  herewith,  we  embark  on 
the  14th  year  of  publication  of 
United  Methodism's  family  maga- 
zine ...  a  fact  which,  for  us,  adds 
even  more  charisma  to  an  already 
wonderful  month. 
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When  one  member  of  our 
staff  seems  to  have  pulled  more 
than  his  share  of  the  load  for  a 
particular  issue,  we  think  he  de- 
serves a  little  recognition. 

Around  the  office  we  are  call- 
ing this  "the  Newman  Cryer 
issue,"  because  of  our  associate's 
three  major  articles,  two  of  which 
feature  his  own  photographs.  [See 
pages  8,  13,  and  54.] 

An  astute  and  thoughtful  Ala- 
bamian,  Mr.  Cryer  started  work  for 
The  Methodist 
Publish- 
ing  House 
after  serving 
in  the  navy 
during  World 
UgPt  War   II.   Since 

1946    he    has 
held  a  number 
of      important 
editorial    posi- 
tions: editor  of  The  Pastor,   1946- 
56;    managing    editor   CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,        1 956-60;       editor 
Methodist   Layman,    1960-64;   and 
associate    editor,    TOGETHER,    for 
the  past  five  years. 

We  envy  professional  free- 
lance writers  who  can  set  up  shop 
anywhere — Europe,  the  South 
Seas,  or  RFD  America — and  grow 
prosperous    on    the   written    word. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  admire 
the  part-time  free-lancers,  particu- 
larly the  housewives,  who  have 
full-time  jobs  staying  at  home  and 
rearing  their  children,  but  some- 
how find  time  for  writing. 

Such  a  writer  is  Mrs.  Andrea 
Herman  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a 
mother  and  housewife  who  writes 
and  sells  material  for  both  adults 
and  children  in  a  variety  of  mar- 
kets. Her  output  includes  humor, 
verse,  epigrams,  and  the  type  of 
message  found  on  greeting  cards 
— not  to  mention  something  titled 
The  Empty  Cupboard  Cookbook 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 

When  we  saw  her  Are  You  A 
No-It-All-Mother?  [page  44],  we 
asked  Mrs.  Herman  to  tell  us 
something  about  herself  and  her 
attitude  toward  free-lance  writing: 

"I  believe  things  have  to  hap- 
pen to  people  in  order  to  make 
life  vital  and  interesting,  which 
is  probably  why  I  took  up  writ- 
ing. I  can  sit  behind  my  type- 
writer and  make  things  happen 
— a  frivolous  little  humor  piece, 
an  in-depth  probe  of  a  disturbing 
social  issue,  the  fantasy  of  a  story 
for  toddlers,  the  rollick  and  rhyme 
of  a  children's  verse — whatever  I 
feel  like  doing  at  the  moment." 


We  recall  Dick  Underwood  as 

a  quiet,  unassuming  young  man 
who  arrived  with  a  master's  de- 
gree in  journalism  from  North- 
western University  back  in  1957. 
A  virtually  anonymous  member  of 
our  staff  for  two  years,  his  bril- 
liance and  hard  work  earned  him 
the  title  of  executive  editor  after 
only  three  years;  and  four  years 
later  (in   1964)  he  became  editor. 

Then,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
took  a  pencil  and  marked  out  the 
name  of  Richard  C.  Underwood 
as  editor  of  TOGETHER.  School 
bells,  which  begin  ringing  earnestly 
in  October,  had  called  him  back 
again — this  time  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity where  he  is  director  of 
publications. 

He  was  more  than  a  gifted  edi- 
tor,   one    of   the    youngest    in    the 


denominational  field;  he  was  a 
kind  counselor,  a  tolerant  and  un- 
derstanding friend.  Under  his 
guidance,  TOGETHER  more  than 
maintained  its  excellence  of  con- 
tent; it  kept  pace  with  events,  it 
looked  ahead,  and  faced  critical 
issues  squarely.  He  was  more  than 
an   armchair  Christian. 

When  our  pencil  removed  his 
name  from  the  staff  listings  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  others  took 
over  his  daily  chores.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  Dick  Un- 
derwood's influence  is  gone  from 
these  pages.  That  will  remain  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 
— Your   Editors 
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TOGETHER's  14th  Photo  Invitational: 

'Joyful,  Joyful,  We  Adore  Thee' 


A  7967  Invitational  winner  from  Mrs    Waller  A    Michel,  Grenada,  C.ihl 


THIS  well-known  hymn,  originally  a  nature  poem,  pro- 
vides a  happy  theme  set  to  great  music.  It  is  a  hymn  of 
praise  full  of  the  same  color  and  imagery  that  has  in- 
spired some  of  our  most  successful  Photo  Invitationals  in 
the  past. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wrote  the 
poem  in  1907  while  on  a  preaching  visit  to  Williams  Col- 
lege in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts.  And  the  music 
is  from  the  finale  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  immortal 
Ninth  Symphony. 

As  in  the  past,  you  may  want  to  base  your  pictures  di- 
rectly on  the  lyrics  of  the  hymn.  Or  you  may  want  to  take 
a  single  phrase  and  let  that  spark  your  imagination,  bring- 
ing your  camera  to  focus  on  the  whole  wide  world  or  the 
heavens  above.  (Only  the  first  stanza  of  the  hymn  is  repro- 
duced here.  Your  hymnal  will  include  additional  stanzas.) 
At  any  rate,  we  thought  you'd  like  to  start  thinking  about 
picture  possibilities  now,  well  ahead  of  next  February's 
deadline.  Remember,  we'll  pay  $35  for  each  color  slide 
used.  It  isn't  too  early  to  start  shooting! 


HERE  ARE  THE  RULES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  (Color  prints  or 
negatives  are  not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  what  portion  of  the  hymn  inspired 
it,  where  it  was  taken,  and  by  whom. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do  not  stick  stamps 
on  anything  | 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February  1,  1970. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  to  them  In 
come  TOGETHER^    property.    (For   their   files,   photographers 
will  receive  duplicates  of  all  slides  pure  based  I 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  ,is  soon  as  possible.  Care 
will  be  used  in  handling  transparenc  ics,  but  TOGETHER  cannot 
be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or  damaged 


Send  entries  to:  Photo  Editor,  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 


The  best  things  in  life  are  real. 


The  real  things  in  life  just  can't  be  beaten.  After 
all,  what  could  be  better  than  the  real  cakes  you  bake 
from  scratch?  Nothing. 

But  it  does  take  longer  at  a  time  when  life's  a  lot 
more  hurried  than  it  used  to  be. 

That's  why  Fleischmann's  developed  the  new 
Rapidmix  method.  It  makes  baking  the  real  thing 
quicker  and  easier  than  ever  before. 


Because  you  no  longer  have  to  dissolve  the  yeast, 
worry  about  water  temperature  or  heat  the  bowl. 

Now  you  just  blend  Fleischmann's  Yeast  with 
your  other  dry  ingredients,  mix— and  bake  one  of  the 
best  things  in  life.  A  light,  tasty  cake.  The  real  thing. 

For  70  real  thing  recipes,  including  the  Babka 
below,  send  250  for  "Fleischmann's  New  Treasury  of 
Yeast  Baking",  Box  61E,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10559. 
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